HE LARGEST WRITER’S MAGAZINE 


riters 
Digest 


Read ’Em and Weep 


I will write 500 words each day, at about 
the same hour. 


I will write for a definite market and I will 
carefully read and study that market. 


I will seek only professional editorial advice 
and ignore what the homefolks say about 
my manuscripts. (A newspaperman; a 
person who loves books; or a minister 
are not professional editorial advisors.) 


I will believe in myself and my ability. 


I will keep abreast of the best work done in 
the writing field that interests me. 


I will develop a hobby outside of writing and 
use it to sell article shorts. 


JANUARY, 1945 


Twenty-five cents 








77ELL* LIZZEN *LIZZELL 


COMPETENT LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


N editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. A collaborative- 

consultation criticism, including appraisal, blue penciling, replotting 
suggestions and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 
5.000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten dollar 
fee will be deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Collaboration 
plans explained and fees for help with novels on request. Manuscripts thus 
criticized, if found publishable, will be submitted through my New York rep- 
resentative without further charge. 


FICTION FUNDAMENTALS 


ge VALUE of Uzzell training in the fundamentals of fiction writing is 
today being demonstrated in our magazines, novels, and radio entertain- 
ment. The Saturday Evening Post in a recent issue, for just one example, 
has four stories, three of which were written by authors who began their 
careers seriously with our “Fiction Fundamentals.” These three authors have 
testified on this page at different times to the great value of this study. Their 
advice to you will be found in signed statements in our free booklet, “Literary 
Services.” These are not our only successful authors either by a long shot. 
There are scores of them now, publishing in the whole range of our magazines. 
This preparation for writing stories and novels that sell is not $350; it's only 
$35. If you are serious in your purpose, write to us. Ask advice! Take itl 


INEXPENSIVE TALKS 


HAVE discussed subjects of great practical value to writers seeking pub- 

lication in a series of mimeographed talks which have a steady sale. The 
following are only twenty-five cents each: (1) Art or Money? (2) The Prob- 
lem of Story Ideas. (3) How To Analyze Markets. (4) How To Improve Style. 
(5) Technique of Action Pulp. (6) Technique of Love Pulp. (7) The Big Slicks. 
(8) The Literary Story. (9) The Light Touch. (10) Writing the Love Story. 
(11) The Literary Novel. (12) How to Keep Office Hours and (13) Uzzell Literary 
Quiz. All thirteen talks for $2.75. The following are one dollar each: Story 
Plots for War Times and How to Plot Your Novel. These talks contain the 
experience of a former fiction editor of Collier's, author of stories in Satevepost, 
Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, etc., and of “Narrative Technique” and 
“Writing As A Career,” published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
FREE: Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which is full of useful information. 
Send for it. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 
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6-Day Serials $75-$150 
Sir: 

The Six-Day Serials now being bought and 
published by The Chicago Daily News represent 
a departure in newspaper fiction and, to some 
extent, the development of a new fiction form. 

The over-all length of the stories (7000 words) 
classes them with pre-war magazine-length short 
stories, but they are distinguished from all previ- 
ous short story forms in that their six-part pres- 
sentation calls for certain modifications of the 
usual short story development. 

Each of the six parts should be a dramatic 
unit in itself, setting a scene, identifying the 
characters, and adding to the overall plot—at 
least one phase of which is to be conciliated in 
that particular installment. Where in the or- 
dinary 7000-word short story reader-interest may 
be retained with only three or four major plot 
twists, in the six-installment story there should 
be six such twists, the first one (at the end of 
the first part) rousing the reader’s curiosity as 
to what will come in the second part; the 
second rousing interest in the third, etc.; and 
the last one, in part six, bringing all the loose 
ends together in a dramatic climax and satis- 
fying ending. Each installment of the Six-Day 
Serial should consist of approximately 1200 
words. 

There are few taboos to be considered in writ- 
ing for the New Six-Day Serial market. We 
believe in a “balanced” fiction schedule and so 
use all types of stories: Mystery, adventure, 
straight romance, western, spy, etc. Our read- 
ers are men and women, boys and girls—The 
Daily News is a family newspaper—and our 
stories are clean. Illicit love and crude sex 
affairs are sufficiently dealt with in the scandal 
sheets without being further exploited in our 
columns. 

Racial and religious and_political-problem 
stories are not welcomed, nor for the duration 
will we more than rarely use war stories. 

Our object in presenting the Six-Day Serials 
will be, as it was with our former Evening 
Stories and Two-Week Serials, to entertain our 
readers, to amuse them, to give them a chance 
through identification of themselves with char- 
acters in the story, or of their own life-situation 
with the story situation, to escape for a few 
moments each day into a realm of realistic 
action and conflict and drama where things 
always work out right for the right guy and the 
right gal. 

Our rates for the Six-Day Serials are $75 to 
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Greetings, 
Authors! 


WE INVITE YOU TO 
3ET ACQUAINTED WITH 


THE 
THRILLING 
GROUP 


1945 


STANDARD MAGAZINES 
BETTER PUBLICATIONS 


New York 16, N. Y. 











POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Incorporated 


wishes to thank those authors 
who have contributed so 
many good stories during the 
past difficult year, and to ex- 
press its deep gratitude to 
those other stalwart writing 
men who, on a dozen differ- 
ent war fronts, are making 
it possible for us to continue 
publishing. 


* 


205 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Monthly 
ffice, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 
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Sells Three Stories To 
Leading Magazines 


“"N. I. A. Training has more than 
repaid me for the time and cash I 
put into it. I have had two stories 
accepted by Wide World Magazine, 
a ‘slick’ published in London, and 
more recently crashed MacLean’s, 
about the toughest publication in 





Canada. With that for a start, just 
let them try to stop me now!”’— 
Davis George Huntley, Matador, 
Sask., Canada. 


“How dol get My Start 
as a writer?" 
... HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand 
how to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 


develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of Ameri ca is a training School for 
writers. Here your talent grows ur ider the supervision of sea 
soned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his inl We don’t give you rules 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to expres 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. 

lh week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a — metropolitan daily ur 
stories are then returned to us and we put them 
microscope, so to speak, Mailte 1 are pointed out. 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting th feel 
of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
soggeesh. You can see where you are going 

hen a magazine returns a story, 
one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A, tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows yot 
what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test > phe ee ail 
tells whether you possess the fur imanciaf transae- 
mental qualities necessary to success tions, a special per- 
ful writing—acute observation, dra mit has been as- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll signed to their ac- 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just count with The 
mail the coupon below and see what di Bank of 
our editors think about you. News Canadian Bank o 
paper Institute of America. One Park Commerce, Montreal. 
Avenue, New York. (Founded 1925) 


There is no surer way 














NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 
Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 
approved by the 
Foreign Exchange 
Control! Board, and 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warter’s Dicest, January. 


iss 
Mrs. { Address 
Mr. 
All corr fid jal 
Copyright 1944, Newspaper Institute of America. 


No salesman will call. 7-A-565 











WRITER’S 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


$150 payable on acceptance. Decisions on sub- 
mitted manuscripts are usually made within two 
weeks. Manuscripts must, of course, be type- 
written and double-spaced and accompanied by 
a self-addressed and stamped envelope for return 
in event of rejection. 
Davip APPEL, 
Fiction Editor. 
The Chicago Daily News, 
Daily News Plaza, Chicago. 


® The Chicago Daily News has closed down 


on its 1,000-word short story and 25,000 word 
serial markets. The above will supplant them. 
—Ep. 

Fillers 

Sir: 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company is 
looking for good personal experience illustrations 
which bring out a sound Christian teaching, to 
be used in its quarterly devotion guide, The 
Quiet Hour. Some of our most valuable spiritual 
ideas are found in famous parables in the Bible. 
We feel that among your readers there must be 
many unpublished “everyday parables” which 
aptly convey a spiritual message. 

We want original, true, common-sense, and 
interesting Christian ideas, (not sentimental or 
“mystic.” ) written up in as brief form as pos- 
sible, preferably 60-100 words. We will pay 
$1.00 for each idea accepted. 

All entries will receive careful consideration, 
but none will be bought which do not fulfill the 
following requirements: 


1. Entries must be typed or written in clear, 
legible longhand, on one side of paper only. 

2. All entries must be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. The David C. 
Cook Publishing Company will not be respon- 
sible for, or return, any entries which are not 
accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 

3. If two or more people send in similar, ac- 
ceptable ideas, payment will be made to the first 
one received. 

4. Entries must be true, original, and never 
before published. 

5. Entries should be kept within the 60-100 
word length if possible. 

6. Ideas should express a positive teaching, 
not a negative one. 

No long application of these parable ideas 
is necessary ; we want only the ideas themselves. 
Here is a sample of the type of idea we want: 


“A farmer who had tamed a baby eagle was 
surprised to find that it showed no inclination 
to fly, but was content to stay with the barnyard 
fowl until one day when he took it to a moun- 
tain top. There it grew restless, looked to the 
far horizon, and finally soared away on powerful 
wings. 
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“We were meant for great horizons, too. Once 
we get that larger view, like the eagle we soar.” 
7. Address all entries to: 
Quiet Hour Contest, 
Editorial Department, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. 


Sir: 

Impossible as it may seem, WD gets better 
with each issue. The August, 1944, number ex- 
ceeded my expectations. Although I have been 
a continuous reader since 1919, I never thought 
you could get so much real help to writers be- 
tween two covers. Either one of the four articles 
is worth the price of ten years subscription. 

When I read Captain Kofoed’s “Have Fun,” I 
said, “Now that’s what I like in WD; intimate 
glimpses into the lives and manners of famous 
writers.” It also contained encouragement and 
a definite lift in spirit to me as I am a born 
worrier. I know it is the wrong attitude but 
can’t seem to cure myself of it. 

Then came “A Farewell to Max Brand,” 
which introduced me to the most successful and 
best loved writer of the century. A writer’s 
writer, if you will bear with a repetition. I am 
going to keep this article close to hand for a 
long time and read it often. Although I will 
never write one tenth as much or as good, I 
would like to be like him in temperament. (Or 
even TEMPERMENT as your linotyper put it). 

William Martin next came up with the dope 
on short-shorts that is retailed out to the cash 
customers by the course and book peddlers at 
from $30 to $60 according to which form-letter 
offer you take up. That’s another for my files. 

I have read all the books and magazines on 
writing that I could get in the past 25 years and 
taken many courses and in not one have I re- 
ceived as much down-to-earth information that 
an ignorant beginner needs as Joel T. Rogers’ 
article. It covers the agent situation as I have 
often wished and expected to see it covered in 
WD and I imagine that was just what ye ed 
wanted when he wrote to Joel Townsley Rogers 
for an article on agents. 

A Happy New Year and all you can hope for 
in °45 is my wish for the ones I have to thank, 
the editors of WD. 

Just for the record, how many letters a year 
do you get with the same opening sentence as 
this one? Is it the favorite? 

J. Dan Dunaway, 
Box one, 


Balboa, Canal Zone. 


This is How They Start 
Sir: 

Thanks to your excellent publication I wax 
the seat of my pants now for a daily four-hour 
stint. I have a number of manuscripts out and 
the typewriter is tormenting me for more. I am 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts ed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand wor rbon and postage free. A poll. 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 














Season's 
Greetings 


FROM 


THE McCLURE NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


We are still in the market for good short 
shorts 900-1000 words. Strong plots, novel 
themes, snappy surprise endings. 


75 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 














1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) ........ $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) ....... 2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT (Plots for everything) ...... 2.00 
+ W RITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the Trade) --» 2.00 
Also Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting plots, poetr. 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLU 


MILDRED {. REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd., 


WRITE FOR CASH 


Write only stories that will sell by using a ‘‘Sher- 
wood Brief. 

A BRIEF is 1,000 words or more of concentrated 
narrative containing a true plot, exciting descriptions, 
natural conversation, correct lingo, trade terms, and 
sparkling incidents with plenty of action. 

A BRIEF is a story review, prepared individually 


Evanston, Illinois 








for you, from which you write your story. It has 
correct plot sequence, dramatic emphasis, balancing 
incidents, is geographically and historically correct, 


and permits of versatility in its expansion. 
Don’t write blindly! Be guided by the pattern to 
SUCCESS! 
WRITE FOR FREE PARTICULARS NOW! 


“A Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief” 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


27014% Willow Place, South Gate, California 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,’”’ is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dram atic emphasis, 
writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to follow, as- 
sures a soundly built book, the only kind that will ‘sell 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


we 


The AMERICAN FIELD 


Sportsman's Journal 








Greetings to outdoor writers and best 


wishes at all times. Always interested in 


hunting yarns, particularly stories of 


upland game shooting with sporting dogs. 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


222 W. Adams St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The ot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There's a qt Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 

For Article Writin 

ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 

our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign 


ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information 


Big Dime's Worth 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Ww Vycliffe. A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. 
Radio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story. Interesting Story Openings 
GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c Supply 


synopses. Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 101, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


innumerable plot 








INDISPENSABLE TO SUCCESS 


The following services are offered to you at greatly 
reduced prices: 


Collaboration Poetry Service 
Typing Researc 
Criticisms Ghost Writing 


Writers Library Market Information 
Plot Criticisms Plots Written 
Sales Service—no reading fee. 
For detailed information for these and other 
services please write: 


SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 


3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 











wondering if there are any would-be writers who 
would discuss technique with me via correspon- 
dence—I can hardly organize a writer’s club in 
“these parts.” 

Thanks again for those grand inspirational— 
though down-to-earth—articles that I constantly 
read in WD. 

CLARIBEL LEE BENSON, 
West Main Sireet, 
Oblong, Illinois. 

If every Dicest reader who is not selling now 
would practise writing two hours a day, seven 
days a week, preferably at the same time every 
day, for a year—better than twenty per cent 
would be in print at the end of the year.—Ed. 


Liveliest in Southern California 
Sir: 

The liveliest writer’s workshop in Southern 
California meets at seven o’clock on Wednesday 
evenings in the Alhambra High School, on Third 
and Main Streets. Some are selling continuously 
to Dime Detective, and other mystery story 
magazines. A few write science fiction, others 
for Sunday School papers. 

One has a reputation as a poet, and another 
makes her reputation through the experimental 
magazines. An older woman, the mother of five 
grown children, who never wrote a word until a 
year ago, now sells to the love pulps occasionally. 

Perhaps there are others in the neighborhood 
with a genuine interest in writing who might like 
to join us. 


LiItuiAn_ Brann, 
1820 Kenneth Way, 
Pasadena 3, Calif 
Fillers 
Sir: 
The Woman can use short fillers and anec- 
dotes for which it pays $5.00 to $10.00. This 


material should be pointed, brief, and humorous, 
if possible. 

A good test of filler material is: ‘‘Would I 
like to read this myself if I came across it in a 
magazine?” 

Dorotuy M. JoHNsoN, 
Managing Editor, 
FARRELL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Aviation Correspondents 


ir: 

The Aviation Advertiser is an advertising 
sheet that circularizes the Aviation industry. It 
is unusual to the other similiar industrial adver- 
tising sheets inasmuch as its readers read the 
classified advertising just as avidly as some folks 
read the ‘blood ’n thunder’ pulps. Although this 
sheet is distributed to the trade free we want 
something more to offer our readers. 


wm 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We would like to contact at least one writer 
in each of the forty-eight states to send us a 
short gossipy letter once or twice a month about 
the airport people and “doings” in their state; 
between 150 to 200 words. They need not be 
n Aviation to do this; this information can be 
gleaned from local newspapers, by telephone 
(local airport), etc. We want these short para- 
graphs to tell our readers who did this, who 
bought this plane, what happened here, etc. 
Our rates, Y%2 cent per word, free copies and 
a little Aviation surprise present to regular con- 
tributors, every now and then. Would prefer 
that state contributor live in or near one of the 
larger Aviation centers of his state. 

Also need a free lance in Washington to send 
us a regular “Washington News Letter’ once or 
twice a month giving our readers a clear and 
concise picture of the Aviation story on Capitol 
Hill. We can offer help on Washington contacts 
for this material. 

Ep BARTHOLOMEW, Publisher, 
THE AvIATION ADVERTISER, 
8242 Travelair Street, 
Houston 12, Texas. 
Trade Journal Market 
Sir: 

Floorcraft Magazine (a national monthly) is 
again in need of local correspondents in several 
large cities. Previous announcements in your 
publication have brought many applications and 
although the applicants agree to our terms, often 
when we endeavor to place an assignment we 
receive no reply. 

We wish to make up a new list of correspon- 
dents and those who have filed with us before, 
but who wish to remain on our list, should file 
again. 

We use articles from 1500 to 2500 words for 
which we pay Yec per word upon acceptance. 
We also pay up to $5.00 each for acceptable 
photographs. 

The articles are to be descriptive of large 
buildings with particular emphasis on the main- 
tenance of their floors. We supply a “Blue 
Print” showing how the article should be writ- 
ten. However, the specificatidns are easy for 
anyone with the ability to write and a flair for 
reporting. 

Dave E. Smautey, Editor, 
Brazil, Indiana. 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 


© 
Also 


CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of *'My Juvenile Success Seerets"’ and 
“(My Formula for Fiction."’ 


SANFORD, FLA. 











GREETINGS 


Get your free copy of 
TIPS ON WRITING 


for 


THE FEED BAG 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











POLIVOPE—is a money earner 


A Polivope equals two ordina ee in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usua nclosed-return- ——o saves 
weight, ostage and containers -Gavile more cos' 
Poitvapes always fit their contents securely, and. expand for 
book ngth scripts, or spread out for ns 
Price $10 O a group of 20 postpaid, either of g styles— 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivopes and all information. 
Approved by the U. S, Post Office Dept. 

G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 3 

2032 East 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 














We'd like to get acquainted with you in 
1945 
‘TEENS ° YOUNG PEOPLE 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 




















STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD : 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


s 
$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
died on 10%, and 
we help you 


‘tell 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 








Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
lf you want to sell—we can help you 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front 

@ I want originals, published novels and produced 
plays that have film possiblities. Also book length 
novels for both publication and filming. 

@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















WELCOME 


the year round, and all the 


Season's Wishes to you from 


Stak tall 
QP 


Fietion House. Ine. 


670 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, 19 














MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Who Cares for Punctuation, Anyway? 


Sir: 

Well, you could have knocked me over with 
a feather when I arrived home from Alaska on 
an oil tanker and found my mail box full of let- 
ters, it seems that everyone has been pretty nice 
to me in regard to my problem that Steve 
FISHER so kindly tried to help me on. One fel- 
low in Mississippi offered to collaborate with me 
if I would send him some Jap souvenirs, another 
chap in Idaho wanted me to send him ten dollars 
for a CHARM that would give me terrific insight 
and perception in writing, needless to say his 
address contained a note from the Warden that 
they would not be responsible if the charm did 
not work. A young lady in Kansas wanted to 
know if I ever met her husband in my travels, 
he also was in the merchant marine. ... The 
best one I got was one from a little lady who 
was longing to meet someone who had braved the 
terrors of the deep and would take up residence 
with her. All I would have to do would be 
to write my story, she would give me free Soard 
and room and help me in every way, well this 
stunned me. 

Three Typewriter Co’s. wrote me asking me 
to sell them my typewriter. 

The large 50,000 Plot Book I had invested 
in I gave to the State Hospital Library Com- 
mittee, maybe one of those poor devils could 
use it, I know if I kept it, I would soon be 
a patient there. From now on all I will read 
is THe Writer’s Dicest, and use my own 
language, instead of using words that I don’t 
understand. I believe that is where I made my 
mistake, trying to use big words that I did 
not understand. In conclusion, let me thank all 
the people who wrote me with kind advice and 
I will try somehow to write that “Super Epic” 
that I have in mind. 

Sm Levy, 
1682 Grove St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Foreign Market on Second Rights 
Sir: : 

Grafton Publications, General Book Publishers, 
270 North Circular Road, Dublin, Ireland, re- 
quire second rights for Great Britain and Ire- 
land on thrilling fiction, particularly detective, 
mystery, adventure and romance. 

All material must have previously been pub- 
lished by a first rate house. 

Stories should be in any of the following four 








for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, photoplays and radio dramas. Circular W-I5. Free. 





OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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lengths: 16,000 to 18,000 words; 20,000 to 22,- 
000 words; 30,000 to 35,000 words, and book 
length novels, 40,000 to 50,000 words. 

The stories should have a reasonably good 
standard cf English and not be too highly Ameri- 
can in tone or language. 

Rate $2.50 per thousand words, payable on 
acceptance. 

GRAFTON PUBLICATIONS, 
270 North Circular Road, 
Dublin. 


NYC Writers 
Sir: 

Surely in all of New York City there must be 
a flock of writers like myself who would benefit 
from some sort of an informal association 
whereby we can help one another overcome our 
mutual problems. 

This is an invitation to other “can’t eat—can’t 
sleep” bugs. Let’s get together for serious dis 
cussion and/or what have Pleasant per- 
sonalities no objection. Let's hear from some of 
you nice people. 


you. 


MarTHA JAcoBs, 
160 Bush Street, 
Bronx 53, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

The Society of Free Lance Writers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., welcomes writers who are “on thei: 
way’—who are writing seriously, and who will 
be benefited by inside tips on technique and han- 
dling and slanting of material. We are fortunate 
in having with us at our meetings many experi- 
enced writers who are willing to give us these 
things, and our season’s schedule includes many 
features which will be of value and interest to 
such writers as feel they would enjoy construc- 
tive talks and criticisms. 

We meet on the second and fourth Thursdays 
of each month, at 8 p.m., in the Mt. Pleasant 
Library, Washington, D. C. The President of 
the Society is Mr. Lawton W. Luther. Either 
Mr. Luther or myself would be glad to answe: 
any questions about the Society. His address is 
4003 Parkwood St., Brentwood, Maryland, and 
mine is undersigned. 


(Mrs.) Everrr WorreELL Murpuy, 
1440 Meridian Place, N. E., 
Washington 19, D. C. 
She Made It 


Sir: 

After the long struggles over short stories, I 
want you to know that I am at long last an 
author, incredible as that seems! My book, 
“Doctora In Mexico,” the life of Dr. Katherine 
Neel Dale, was published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
of New York. It is a full-length biography of 
some 136,000 words and took two years and a 
half of intensive research and a year and a half 
of writing. But it was well worth all the effort, 


BEGINNER'S LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 
A great many people 
have the notion that be- 





STUDENTS SAY: 

As we've always told 
you, big names have 
no monopoly on mag- 


cause so many students in | sfiifa°Bhen MSE 
thi h d er ey newt 
is course ave made the Magazine that 


sales, the famous TRIAL | 2° “father * pir *“one: 
AND ERROR assignments | Sxcwnl dey 3 
interested if you have 


are designed for experi- Sai te responsibks 
enced writers rather than | kept ime writing. ‘anc 
beginners. A lot of be- 


ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for 
people WHO NEVER APPEARED IN 
PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at orig length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 
The Supervised Story Writing ents carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 
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SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL J 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [} 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


DEE xe Fisbs A cds cadens dhaliedee 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
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and I am happy over it all. 

The First Edition sold out and now the Second 
Edition is selling. Printed first by the offset 
process lest it be a failure, it has now been plated 
and it is expected to go on and on. The re- 
views were for the most part excellent, and it got 
itself recommended both by the Literary Guild 
and the Book-Of-the Month Club. To quote 
one review, Joseph Henry Jackson’s, “this story 

is as fine a record of its kind as you are 
likely to come across anywhere a biog- 
raphy of an unusually fine woman. But it is 
also an astonishingly good interpretation 
and reflection of Mexican village life. For 
this reason, it is a book about Mexico as well as 
a book about a fine woman doctor, and it should 
find a wide audience on both counts.” 

The next book is on the way—an historical 
novel unless I exert the feminine privilege of 
changing my mind! And I am doing many ar- 
ticles—the next to appear in the December, 
1944, issue of Forth. There is no career as en- 
chanting to me as this. 

OuivE FLoyp, 
South Lincoln, Mass. 


5 Months Spare Time—$500 
Sir: 

I was rather pleasantly surprised the other day. 
Yessir, I counted my literary earnings for the 
past five months. It was about five months ago 
that I landed in the States after 21 months over- 
seas and with glorious U. S. A. terra firma under 
my feet I decided to tear off articles with aban- 
don. The figures don’t lie and I’m elated. The 
books say that this hopeful scribbler netted just 
under $500 for the short period in spare time 
authoring. 

There were pieces to St. Anthony Messenger, 
“Guadalcanal Chaplain” in the December issue, 
a 12c a word piece to Town & Country, a page 
and a half description, with photos, on Cactus 
Furniture to Science and Mechanics for $50, a 
quickie to She, a 1400-worder to Our Navy, an 
800-word ditty on riggers to The Open Road for 
Boys, two 1,000-word biographical pieces to Boys 
Today at 1c a word, my first piece of fiction to 
Hobo News, and a few other short pieces. Sev- 
eral articles were extremely close misses. Give 
me an 8-hour day and watch my smoke! 

Luck to the Best of Writer’s Magazines, 

Henry F. Uncer, Y2c, USNR 
Personnel Box 1, 

NAOTC Staff, NAS, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly and accurately by an experienced 
typist. Minor corrections in Grammar, Spelling and 
unctuation if desired. Carbon free, mailed flat. 
orty cents per 1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words 
thirty-five cents per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 


267 Grand St., Hornell, N. y. 
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The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


f 

{ 

Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
f Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
; CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
t by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
t Book-of-the-Month Club. 

{ 
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FICTION 


Professional RADIO 


. ARTICLE 


Training 
for Writers 


FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


1 MAREN ELLWOOD 
; 6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Magazine 
Institute course in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course, you would. But you may say, ‘‘That sim- 
ply isn’t possible. re 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “‘dollar 
offer” on MI’S famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories, and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘‘Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienc 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writin a so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers, 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can _use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford his unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazine institute, Inc., go S9?- Cc, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 

© Please send free catalog. 

0 I enclose one dollar for sample a course capeertes with 
e on 


the understanding I am under no further obligati 
NAME . occ ccc cecvesececeeeeresevesecsecceseeseeeeee 
AGdreSE «cece eee rereevaees Ce eer ereeereseeersreeeee 
(Corr a id 1. No will call.) 
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Since 1923 — 


Every issue of Writer’s Digest has 
carried an invitation for writers to 
join our clientele. Of the name 
writers we represent today, many 
came to us originally through these 
.ads. Some were sent to us by edi- 
tors. Others joined us upon recom- 
mendation of our professionals. 








A few of our clients’ 1944 smoothpaper appearances. 





Today — . 
We have a comfortable number of clients whose fiction and articles we sell regularly through- 

out the smoothpaper magazines. We have developed them all, for they came to us either as pulpsters 

or as new writers. We also have our share of successful book authors. And other professionals of ¢ 

ours constantly appear in all the pulp magazines P 
As our professional clientele has grown in importance, our time and effort in promoting their work 

have become more valuable. We must today be quite selective in new clients we take on. We want 

the kind who have big name potentialities, whether they are now full or spare-time professionals, or t 

new writers who have made their first few sales, or even serious, talented beginners. : 
s 

During 1945— F 
We will continue to welcome such new clients, and give them the full impetus of our 22 years’ t 

agenting experience. But we will advertise less frequently, only six times in Writer’s Digest this year. t 

Our next announcement will be on this page in March. i 
WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION: of 10% on American, 15% s 

on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national s 

magazines in 1944. If you have sold $250 worth in 1944, we'll work with you at one-half reading fee 0 

charged beginners. Write us, listing your sales, and ask for our agency information sheet and latest b 


market news letter. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 

. : Ww 
we will consider a few sample scripts to deter- 
mine whether we can develop you into a @ t] 
selling writer. But until we sell $500 worth 
of your scripts, we must charge you a reading W 
fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words ; cl 
$5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thou- 


sand on those 5-12,000. Special rates on 2 
longer novelets and novels. For this you re- Literary Agency . 
ceive honest professional appraisal of your Ir 
work, practical suggestions for improvement 


if necessary, and our recommendation of 56 West 45th St., New York 19, N. y. 


salable seripts to editors. 
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NO TIME FOR FAME 


By HARRIETTE SIMPSON ARNOW 


Author of “Mountain Path” (Viking) ; 


AM in my middle thirties. I can still 
wander all day in the woods and come 
home and cook supper, but still I am 
beginning to feel my age. Now 
WRITER’s DIGEST I don’t go 
eagerly turning the pages, skipping around 


when a 
new comes 
to see who wants what, envisioning the 
writing of a confession story on one page 
and on the next deciding instead to do a 
few more chapters and a synopsis of that 
novel I am working on and send it out at 
once, while still another page tempts me to 
drop everything and do a set of 
stories for children. 

I used to do that. 
thing and lay it with other periodicals | 
intend to read. I shall read it and find 
pleasure and information and stimulation, 
too, but not get that old lifting of the heart 
that comes with the first real snow fall or 
spring thunder storm. I know now that I 
shall never drop everything and just write, 
or try to do much of anything except may- 
be finish the novel I am working on in my 
spare time. When I see a new Dicest I 
will for a moment maybe feel a little sad, 
the way you feel in the fall when the first 
wild geese go over, or at twilight when the 
chimney swifts circle bewildered because 
the first fire of the season has been built 
in their chimney. 


nature 


Now I unwrap the 


“The Hunter” 


(The Atlantic, Nov. °44), etc. 

I am pretty certain now that I shall 
never be a writer, not a real honest to good- 
mess full time writer with an amanuensis 
and a retreat known only to my publish- 
er and agent and respectful critics. Once, 
I hoped for such things but with a vague 
wishful sort of hoping the way a child who 
has. never had a real Christmas dreams of 
Christmas morning. Nothing was certain 
then; but one thing is certain now; I know 
that barring the loss of most of my faculties 
I shall continue to write—in my spare time. 
I may even add something to my brief list 
of published things. 

If you are a real full time writer or on 
your way to being one you will probably 
get disgusted here and not go on: But I’ve 
wondered sometimes if maybe the DicEst 
didn’t have thousands of other readers like 
myself; people who in all sincerity want to 
give a lot of time to writing and cannot, 
even though they have published at inter- 
vals and have had a bit of that precious 
thing known as editorial encouragement. 
People who like myself can write a little, 
but work slowly, have never hit and doubt- 
less never will hit the highest paid markets, 
and at the same time find themselves un- 
able to turn out a large enough quantity 
of low priced material to make full time 
writing feasible. 
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We, like a lot of other people, I think, 
have to bargain a little with life. We just 
don’t have the stuff with which to order 
a writing career for ourselves. So we trade 
only a bit of ourselves for a bit of writing. 
Sometimes we bargain too cheaply; often 
we haven’t enough to give, more often we 
are not willing to give enough for what we 
want; or maybe we want too much. I don’t 
believe it is true of writing any more than 
of anything else that we always get in pro- 
portion as we give; some do, some don’t, 
but I believe that in writing most get more 
than they give. Nor do I agree with 
the Grim Realists that most men are 
mere victims of circumstance, a bit of putty 
in the hands of a grim faced glazier. | 
think that even share croppers sometimes 
do as they want to do. I know that ours 
quite often sat fishing on the shady river 
bank, deaf to the cries of the corn in the 
knee high weeds. 

Sometimes the making of a decision is 
much harder than abiding by the strict 
rule of another. But if after making a few 
sales, you decided years ago it was a better 
bargain to give the most of yourself to 
some other work with a more certain fu- 
ture, there is still no reason why you can- 
not give a little small change to writing, or 
that is the way I feel about. 

I am not referring to the 
disgruntled one who would 
time to writing if editors had 
to buy his stuff; the one who mouths 
around about having no friends with liter- 
ary pull and that he has no time or money 
to make such friends and that an unknown 
writer just hasn’t got a chance for his 
manuscripts are always sent back unread 
etc. etc. 

I admit I haven’t published much, and 
once I did see an editor for about fifteen 
minutes and he never bought the work I 
submitted to him. What little stuff I have 
ever sold has been sent out with a stamped 
addressed envelope and nothing else. If 
you only write a little and haven’t much 
to submit it’s pure silliness to spend time 
chasing editors. 

During these last several months my hus- 
band and I have sent out a few fragments 
of one of those unfinished forever inter- 


talented but 
give all his 
sense enough 


rupted note-bespattered projects that part 
time writers always seem to have on hand. 
Several editors of reputable publishing 
houses saw it and wrote to ask about book 
possibilities. In a way it would be nice 
to sit right down and finish the thing—if 
possible. Maybe somebody would publish 
it; maybe it would even make some money, 
just maybe. In the meantime the family 
has to move because of war time condi- 
tions; the dog and the baby must be pro- 
vided for, the husband written to; there’s 
housework, clothes, shopping, the visits of 
relatives and neighbors, There’s experience 
advising me, too. Once I sold a novel; the 
reviews were good, but after all the dither 
and turmoil of getting it ready on time it 
earned only slightly more than six hundred 
dollars. 

So I guess I will just try to keep on 
going about as I am; maybe I'll get to do 
three hundred words each evening for a 


week and then none at all for another 
week. And anyway I can’t finish it just 
now. The story is about a man chasing a 


fox; the old hound died a few chapters 
ago; the man has just bought two young 
hound pups and is raising them. Now, 
night after night I have sat and listened 
to the neighbor’s hounds. The miners and 
the man who lived on our place and other 
men have told me endless fox hunting tales, 
and when I taught school last year one of 
the neighbors obligingly let his two fox 
hounds come along with his children to 
keep my baby and the bird dog company 
at school. Yet with all my knowledge of 
hounds, I have never raised a hound pup. 
It is perhaps best to buy one and raise him 
before proceeding further with the actual 
hunting part of the story. 

That spring things looked fine for a quiet 
winter of writing. I would finish the gar- 
dening and the canning and then in the 
winter when there were no workhands to 
cook for and nothing much to do but the 
housework and the baby with the weekly 
baking and the butchering and meat can- 
ning and the churning and the washing— 
I never did iron—I would write. But in 
the summer we waited two weeks for a 
teacher and when none came I took over. 
The extra money was nice to have, and I 
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"Psst! Joe sent me! He says-a writer hangs out here—I'm Latham of Macmillan.” 


felt I was helping the war effort; it seems 
to me that this war is causing grave neg- 
lect of two things very hard to repair; 
children and natural resources such as trees 
and wild life. In any case I got no writing 
done. It is always like that. And it seems 
that I’ve always wanted to write; to make 
people and scenes and actions rise from a 
page of print and catch the reader so he 
never noticed the words, the way pages of 
print started catching me when I was a 


child. 


NCE in my early twenties I decided 
to find out if I could write. I moved 
away to a fair-sized town and for three glo- 
rious golden years did nothing but read 
and try to write; like the monks of czarist 
Russia I forsook all; instead of religion I 
followed writing and starvation followed 
me. I thought I was a gambler throwing 
my life on one long chance; but I wasn’t 
really; when you’re strong and close to 

twenty there’s still time to change. 
I began with the determination to earn 
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my living as a writer. I had read or heard 
that most writers began in the pulp paper 
magazines. Since I was young and a fe- 
male, light love seemed my best chance. I 
read great stacks of magazines and studied 
numberless stories and made long lists of 
the most commonly used verbs and adjec- 
tives in love scenes. But I never got past 
the encouraging letter stage with mostly 
just rejection slips. I just didn’t have the 
touch; I thought about words all the time 
and never did get my mind on love; I’m 
not sure that it ever occurred to me that I 
ought to think about love while I wrote 
about it. 

Photographic realism and proletarianism 
and Marxism were the trade brands of 
literature just then, and thinking that if I 
could not earn my living I would do second 
best and create literature I turned to Grim 
Realism. I moved into the half submerged 
basement room of a run down apartment 
building that opened on an alley. I put 
my mind on all the worst things and people 
I had ever known or heard of, and set 
about developing a stark stripped style as 
insincere and lacking in taste as that of 
the flossiest love story ever snorted at by 
any manuscript reader. I even got compli- 
ments on my ‘style’; I didn’t have sense 
enough to be displeased because somebody 
noticed the way I used words instead of 
what grew out of the words. I even got 
published. But I soon gave it up. In 
doing photographic realism the effect is 
completely destroyed if your photo taking 
machine slips off focus even for an instant, 
and mine was always slipping off and 
catching things that had no business in 
grim realism. 

During all this time I had been writing, 
partly for fun and partly as an exercise in 
description and characterization, but with 
no attention to style, sketches about life 
down here in the Kentucky hills, the life I 
knew best. Finally from those sketches I 
sold a novel and a few other things. 

I became an author, a novelist, 
asked to lecture by various groups, was in- 
vited to join the D.A.R. and solicited for 
contributions to everything from birth con- 
trol to erecting monuments on our moun- 
tains. 


was 


WRITER’S 





DIcEstT 


For the first time I met Literary people. 
It was because of these that I finally gave 
up my old job that through most of my 
learning period kept starvation from com- 
pletely catching up with me. It was short 
hour waitress work, in a staid tea roomish 
sort of place serving good food mostly to 
middle aged ladies. Outside of the short 
hours I spent there, it, unlike teaching, 
demanded absolutely nothing of me, and 
though I went completely broke before pay 
day, food could be had there for the ask- 
ing; and unlike teachers, stenographers, 
shop girls, and other poorly paid female 
help I had no worries about dressing for 
the public; I wore uniforms furnished and 
laundered by the establishment. After the 
harrassed, too-full years of teaching, the 
place had seemed a haven, offering security 
on the one hand and freedom on the other. 
I continued to work there for sometime 
after I published my novel and a few 
other things. One day a patron of my 
sanctuary, a woman of some wealth and 
social prominence and quite widely known, 
I believe, in cultural and literary circles, 
invited me to her home for a holiday din- 
ner. I went; quite a nice home, quite a 
dinner. In a day or so she saw me again, 
was quite friendly and complimented me 
on my manners in her home; she had been 
a little afraid, she said, that I would be em- 
barrassed or feel, well, you know out of 
place or something and a few more things, 
accenting her remarks with glasses at my 
uniform. I thanked her for her compli- 
ments and went on about my work. After 
that I was always a bit wary of Literary 
People or even cultured ones. I could un- 
derstand a little why the Grim Realists 
were so grim; still, I didn’t become one, but 
I did leave my sanctuary. 

I drifted gradually into more respectable 
work with longer hours and more respon- 
sibilities. I met more people, literary peo- 
ple. The unquestioning acceptance of most 
of them of any work so long as it was 
popular enough to be discussable yet ‘heavy’ 
enough to show intellectual discernment in 
having read it was puzzling to say the least. 
The merits of such men as Kipling, Balzac, 
Wordsworth, Browning and many others 
who have contributed much to our literary 























wealth, yet in the opinion of some fell short 
of greatness, could be a debatable matter, 
but not the merits of a Thomas Wolfe or 
Joyce or of a thing called I believe, “The 
Fountain.” 

I heard people talk, and worked at a job 
using words, and went home and tried 
to write, until words tangled about me like 
threads spilling from an overfull bobbin. 
I began to quote to myself: 

The world is too much with us, late and 

soon. 

Getting and spending we lay waste our 

powers, 

Little we see in nature that is ours. 

I met a man who seemed to feel much as 
I did about the whole God awful mess. To- 
gether we quoted: 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another; for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 

We married. We moved to the back 
hills. It was a beautiful place, the country 
I mean; the house was terrible and the 
fencing deplorable; the farming land had 
been farmed for about a hundred years 
and the timber lands cut over fifteen or 
twenty years before; we had no peace; no 
certitude except the knowing that some- 
thing we had not expected would happen 
next day; nature was too much with us 
and in the form of snakes, lizards, cold 
winds, bats, and spiders was always getting 
into the house and was forever asserting 
itself in the animals and the washing away 
hill sides and the weeds coming in the 
corn. It took a war to get us away from the 
place; I’m still not out of the county; over 
five years and I haven’t been fifteen miles 
from home and that to the county seat 
town. 

But I guess I’ve walked a_ thousand 
miles up and around our particular part 
of the Big South Fork of the Cumberland. 
The wild growing things there were re- 
markably untouched and fine. I made ex- 
cursions and took notes with the vague 
idea of some day doing a book about our 
little river. In addition to taking notes on 
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"The replies are all the same boss, ‘sorry we've sold 
the stories you rejected’." 


the flora and keeping a journal of our 
doings I was soon taking notes on every- 
thing. Nobody may ever be interested in 
the fact that: 

Nov. 3, 1939 I found witch hazel in 
bloom. 

October 15, 1944—-six wild geese settle 
on the river. 

To cure a baby of the slobbers ride it 
across the house twice on a big dog’s back. 

A bird or a bat in the house is a sure 
sign of death. 

The first snow in March is good for 
burns. 

Before a worm in a log dies it always 
gives one short sharp scream and if you 
burn a wormy log on a slow fire you can 
sometimes hear the worms scream. 

March 7, 1942; Jodie’s old Speed cut 
across the graveyard field when he heard 
the lead hound up the hill. I heard him 
and told Jodie but Jodie wouldn’t believe. 

Sometimes just for fun a red fox will run 
until he finds a leaning tree; he will run 
past it for a good piece, then he will back 
track to the tree, walk up it and stand 
there and watch the hounds run by; while 
they are trying to unravel his back tracks 
he will laugh and rest awhile then jump 
from his tree and go on. 

April 16 Found forty-two specimens of 
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wild blooming things on a bank above the 
Big South Fork. 

A turpentine soaked rag tied on a child’s 
navel will drive the worms down. 

March 28, 1941. I the first red 
salamander of the season—always look for 
these; I think they are exactly like the one 
first encountered in the fire in “The Queen 
Pedaque.” 

July 29, 1942. Claude thought one of 
the cows had holler tail and offered to split 
her tail and put in turpentine but it turned 
out to be shipping fever. 

In every month in 1943 I heard thunder. 

July 6, 1943. A mother hoot owl at- 
tacked Harold. 

To cure a hound that seems to have been 
poisoned give him warm sweet milk boiled 


Saw 


with green cockle burrs. 

When making molasses moonshine be 
sure the boiled meal is only lukewarm when 
you pour in the molasses; the beer will be 
livelier. 

And on and on. Worthless maybe; but 
such notes and the hounds and the fox 
horns blowing glugged around in my head 
for a time, then slowly began to take the 
shape of what I hope people will say some 
day to be a novel. 

Everybody who likes to watch things, 
either in the city or country should take 
notes; try to make them brief and clear; 
be sparing of adjectives then use the right 
one; if you do it well enough and the notes 
form a pattern you will be a second Tho- 
reau, not necessarily a Thoreau of the 
woods; you won’t make any money but 
Thoreau ,didn’t either, and he got along. 

Of course note taking can be overdone; 
a lot of things you can carry in your head, 
but even for me who has spent a great deal 
of time in the woods, writing a good de- 
scription of a given time in any season 
often sends me to my notes. 

When my little girl was a baby, I usually 
took a quick note on the position of the 
stars when I got up nights with her, but 
in our valley we have a lot of fog; I still 
cannot tell time by the stars, though many 
fox hunters can. 

Don’t hate your work because it keeps 
you from writing. Maybe your job as fac- 
tory worker, teacher, business or profession- 


al man holds unlimited material that could 
be fashioned into articles or make good 
authentic background for fiction; where 
the professional writer must get a lot of his 
material from observation or books, you 
know because you have lived it. Many of 
our best known writers both present and 
past have had other careers; for example 
Cronin was a physician; the author of the 
Mr. Tutt stories was a lawyer, and that 
wonderful Earth Worm tractor man — we 
always wanted a tractor and the Earth 
Worm sounded to be the only variety that 
could have got over our place —I believe 
once actually sold tractors or had some- 
thing to do with them, but poor old Lamb 
never did get to quit his deadly dull work 
of government clerk until he was old 
enough to retire. 

Maybe you are a housewife with three 
children and you haven’t, just haven’t any 
time to take notes much less write, but 
sometimes you get cross because you can’t. 
Well, remember Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
her children swarming over her as she 
wrote, though sometimes when I try to 
write with only one child and one dog 
running round and round the desk I sus- 
pect that Harriet had some help with those 
children. 

Maybe you spend too much time cooking. 
Now and then remind your husband that a 
lot of men are fighting now on cold K 
rations. Try feeding him beans, even if 
you have to cook them, it isn’t much 
trouble. Down here in the hills there are 
people who eat dried beans daily from Oc- 
tober to June and green beans from June 
to October and no man from our voting 
precinct — there were twenty-six, I think, 
was rejected for physical or mental weak- 
ness. 

I always hated housework, but after 
marriage I got interested in cookery and 
sold some food preparation articles to a 
farm magazine. Though there was no 
actual promise of buying, the editor wanted 
to see more. But by then I had got 
tangled up in herbs; I was going to season 
only with home grown herbs; I grew a lot 
of herbs, used them in my cookery and was 
going to write a tasty article about such 
things as home-made apple-mint jelly and 
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"| see by the magazines you publish that you need new stories." 


hoarhound candy and the uses of dried 
rubbed celery leaves and parsley and sage 
and thyme and all about growing and 
gathering and storing dill seed and mustard 
and caraway, etc; but one day I remem- 
bered I had no lavender; I dropped every- 
thing and ordered some lavender seed and 
spent much of my sparetime to make lav- 
ender grow that I never did get to write 
any more about herbs. But the point is that 
after the third try I succeeded in making 


lavender grow ; I even dried some; I might 
have written a series of herb articles and 
never sold a one. 

But short articles on things you make or 
do for your children and all forms of house- 
wifery have a wide market and sometimes 
a well paying one. If you like to talk 
about such things try writing about them, 
or at least make notes on some you think 
are particularly good. You never know; 
maybe you'll break a leg and can’t work 
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all the time or have a long convalesence 
from something; more than one writer was 
born on an operating table; I don’t mean 
one used for obstetrics. 

Maybe you have a lot of old thought 
and memories or even notes you like to mull 
over, but you dismiss them because they are 
not timely, especially now when nine-tenths 
of our writing, even that for children, is at 
least colored by the war. That is, I think, 
a good reason for you to be working on the 
things you really know; even now there is a 
good deal of stuff published, especially 
biographies and historicals, that leaves out 
the war, and these seem to be popular; and 
once the war is over, people, especially de- 
mobilized soldiers, won’t want to be forced 
to remember by reading about it. There’l] 
have to be a quick reconversion in literary 
output as in other manufacturing lines and 
if you are not now engaged in war pro- 
duction you can get a good start on those 
who are. 

I imagine returning soldiers, particularly 
those who can never fight again or maybe 
even cannot return to their old jobs, are 
impatient with advising civilians, especially 
female civilians. But it seems to me that 
if I were such a soldier and had ever written 
anything at all or wanted to write, I would 
Maybe you’ve forgotten just 
thought 
when 


begin now. 
what it 
about in that far 
never knew what it was to be a soldier. If 
you should have any old copy get it out and 
read it, and unless you like to think about 
it don’t try to write about the war even 
though you feel you know some things 
better than the author of some popular 
highly touted factual book about the war. 
Everybody else is writing about the war. 

If you seem to have lost what interest 
you ever had in writing, get some back 
numbers of the various magazines and read 
them, read Jack Woodford: he’s always 
stimulating even if he does make you mad 
when he that anybody 
just anybody ought to do a thousand words 
a day. Maybe your mind keeps jumping 
around to this and over to that, you sit an 
hour and pull a hundred words from your 
head, then stop because you have started a 
sentence and can’t remember what was to 


Was you wrote or even 


away world you 


so calmly asserts 







































have been the end. Don’t be discouraged; 
I have worked a whole evening and got a 
hundred words and stopped half a dozen 
times because I suddenly forgot what word 
was to come next. Still, if I try hard 
enough, I can always write, even when 
words on a printed page only grin and say 
nothing. Once you get the habit, writing 
blots out all worlds except that of your 
characters as completely as a pipe of opium. 
And if your body isn’t all it used to be and 
you have time on your hands that doesn’t 
seem to pass the way it used to and you are 
heart sick and bitter about the whole awful 
mess your life seems to be, try taking one 
of the many good courses for beginning 
writers on the market. It will at least give 
you an opportunity to try to say things, 
maybe things you want to say — instead of 
essays, maybe you can invent a character— 
writing does not have to be an objective, 
many critics to the contrary. 

By now someone is saying; there’s no 
sense in everybody writing, housewives, re- 
turning soldiers, business men, and even 
professors. We have too many writers now 
filling the mails with unpublishable tripe, 
and during the depression when there were 
so many jobless, it was even worse; that is, 
somebody will say that, and they will go on 
about the sin of encouraging people to write 
in their spare time, when what would be 
best for the whole writing situation would 
be a little hard hearted discouragement 
especially to people who never take writing 
seriously enough to give all their time to it. 
That may sound like a good argument, but 
it is still true that some of our best books 
have been written by people who could not 
give more than a fraction of their time — 
Herman Melville is only one; there are 
others. 

The more people we have who try to 
write, who try in all sincerity to create using 
words as their medium, the larger and more 
discerning following will we have for those 
time, there 
really 


who actually produce. In 
would be greater appreciation of 
good writing and less sheep like following 
of what a handful of critics say is good. 
To a certain extent this thing has happened 
in music and painting. When I was a little 
girl, all little girls and many little boys 

















banged away at a piano or drew shrieks 
from a violin for five days in the week and 
on the sixth, took a lesson; in the back hills 
there were singing schools and music parties. 
I had no more musical ability than a jay 
bird, and we had no piano for then as now 
we lived in a house accessible chiefly by 
mule and gyroscope; still I took piano for 
two years. A lot of people sneered at the 
whole thing; it was stupid to force children 
who had absolutely no talent to study 
music or painting as a lot of them had to. 
Gradually the practice was abandoned. 
Yet, now much is being written about 
America’s coming of age in music. People 
are beginning to like good music; in time 
we may even get to be a nation of com- 
posers. And I wonder sometimes if all 
those children thumping and twanging away 
for years and years didn’t have something 
to do with it; some, even though they never 
learned to perform well themselves grew to 
appreciate the performance of others. I 
think the same thing could happen in the 
writing situation. We are not born with the 
understanding or appreciation of anything. 
Was it an accident that Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, Thomas, Hood, Wordsworth and a 
few other poets were all alive in England 
at the same time. Partly accident, but not 
entirely so. For two hundred years before 
that flowering of English poetry every Eng- 
lish school boy had studied the Greek and 
Latin poets, and many did Latin poems as 
a regular part of their school work. The 
teaching and the trying bore fruit. I think 
we have no poetry now because our chil- 
dren and our college students almost never 
encounter poetry except in a popular song. 
I am urging nobody to make the grand 
gesture of starving to write, giving all and 
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dying like The Daring Young, etc. I do 
not even urge people to continue for years 
trying to write things on which they get no 
encouragement. If you have a wide his- 
torical background, enjoy studying history 
and going through musty source material, 
you ought to do something with your his- 
tory. Maybe you ¢an sell stories for grown 
ups or children and use some of your 
knowledge, but don’t get bitter and dis- 
gusted because you cannot weave it all into 
one grand historical novel you dreamed 
would make best seller lists. I think that to 
be on the safe or at least the encouraging 
side I would try and sell fragments out of 
the novel, maybe make a little out of your 
work, or at least get some notion of the 
kind of reception it might get from editors. 


I have encountered many characters, 
scenes, and episodes that elude me when I 
tried to get them on paper; I have manu- 
factured still more in my head that lose an 
awful lot when they pass from my head into 
words. Once when I was a child, I was 
after dark bringing in the cows one rainy 
night in late summer, and as I passed the 
chopping log, I found a beautiful hunk of 
red-green fox fire. I ran with it into the 
kitchen, but under the lamplight, there 
was nothing but a soggy chunk of wood. 

A lot of my writing is like that; fox fire 
in my head but soggy wood on paper; but 
I am learning; mostly now I know that 
fox fire is fox fire and never waste time 
trying to make it shine in the light. But 
maybe somebody with even less time than 
I, has that magic it takes to make fox fire 
shine in all lights and weathers; keep on, 
even though you can’t touch a typewriter 
for another month. 





The Position of the Writers’ War Board 
On the German Problem 


HE Writers’ War Board believes that 

Germany must eventually be brought 

into a cooperative family of civilized 
nations. Until she has proved her right 
to that position she must be rigidly con- 
trolled and the peace terms must be un- 
compromisingly enforced no matter how 
severe they may be. At any cost we must 
prevent another war of aggression. 


The Record 


Nazism is the current manifestation of 
the German Will-to-Aggression. 

The German Will-to-Aggression has ex- 
pressed itself practically in a series of ag- 
gressive wars. Naming only those within 
the last century, there were the Danish 
War of 1864, the Austrian War of 1866, 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the First 
World War of 1914, and the Second World 
War of 1939. 

The German Will-to-Aggression has ex- 
pressed itself ideologically in a series of 
closely related movements and systems of 
thought. These movements and systems of 
thought have at various times been de- 
signated as “Prussianism,” “Junkerism,” 
“Nordicism,” “Militarism,” “Pan-German- 
ism,” and the theory of Master-Race Ger- 
mans predestined to dominate the world. 
They culminate today in that German ver- 
sion of Fascism known as Nazism. 

In a letter of July 10, 1944, to this Board 
an eminent American historian (Professor 
Edward Mead Earle of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton University) has 
defined these manifestations more simply. 
He calls them “a total inability of the Ger- 
man people to understand and respect the 
rights and interests of others.” These 
“others” now, as at other times in German 
history, have included individuals and 


minority groups within her own borders as 
well as nations beyond them. 

It is true that social and political intoler- 
ance have been found to some extent in 
other countries, including our own. We 
submit however, that in no other great 
world power except Germany (and Japan) 
has it become the long-term official policy 
of the country, supported by a controlling 
number of its citizens. 


War Guilt 


The argument that the Nazi leaders led a 
deluded German people into war is com- 
pletely unacceptable. The German people, 
as a political unit—and we cannot treat 
them as anything else in making war on 
them or in making peace with them—can- 
not be absolved from war guilt. They have 
accepted, some actively, some passively, the 
German Will-to-Aggression as a political 
philosophy and as a cultural standard for 
many years. 

It has been said that the German people 
did not want this war. Even if this were 
true, it would prove nothing. Hitler 
himself did not want war provided he could 
get what he wanted without war. The 
crime of Germans was in wanting and in- 
sisting on taking things that cannot be had 
without war. 

Seventy million Germans did not want 
to fight Russia, but they followed their lead- 
ers—long before Hitler—in coveting the 
Ukraine and directing their foreign policy 
toward its acquisition. That meant war. 


How Big is the Innocent Minority? 


Some Germans have not approved the 
German Will-to-Aggression and do not now. 
We hope the day will come when they 
will be numerous enough to control the 
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policies of their nation. Meanwhile, it is 
with the Germany of today that we have 
to deal. If our sympathy for an innocent 
minority should prevent us from dealing 
effectively with the guilty majority—the 
political unit which is Germany now—we 
are convinced that another world war must 
result. 

No one knows how large this innocent 
minority is or how influential it may be 
after the war. We know only that resist- 
ance to the present form of the German 
Will-to-Aggression known as Nazism found 
no effective or militant expression. 

We ask that Germans everywhere, in- 
cluding refugees in this country, be judged 
by their willingness to recognize the Ger- 
man Will-to-Aggression and to support 
whatever severity may be necessary to dis- 
courage it. If they do not do this but, in- 
stead, are more interested in advocating a 
strong post-war Germany through the im- 
position of a “soft” peace; if they desire 
modification of our official Unconditional 
Surrender policy; if they are more inter- 
ested in creating a strong German state 
than in creating a strong democratic Eu- 
rope; then, we believe, they are no less 
our enemies than are the Nazis. 

Mere lip service to the democratic ideal 
is not sufficient. The German people, 
whether in exile or in their own country, 
must prove their renunciation of the Ger- 
man Will-to-Aggression. The proof of this 
renunciation will be found in the form and 
personnel of the government chosen by the 
citizens of Germany, the educational system 
they introduce, their dealings with other 
nations, and their treatment of minority 
groups within their own borders. Germany 
must be on probation until the evidence of 
this change of heart is convincing. 


The German Experts 


Scores of German political exiles now 
in this country are attempting, both as in- 
dividuals and in organized groups, to ad- 
vise Americans on the German problem. 

Some of the more articulate of these 
exiles are eloquent apologists for Germany. 
Their attempt to take advantage of the 
American love of justice aid fair play jeo- 
pardizes the lasting peace which should 
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come from complete victory of the United 
Nations. 

These Germans say: The German prob- 
lem can be solved only by the Germans 
themselves. 

They say: Any severity in peace terms 
would result in humiliating a proud people 
and producing a bitter and ineradicable re- 
sentment. 

They say: The Versailles Treaty was the 
determining factor in the rise of the Nazis 
to power. 

They say: The superior talents and num- 
bers of the Germans make it inevitable 
that they should dominate the European 
scene. 

They say: Germany is the economic lead- 
er of Europe; European economy depends 
on Germany; hence we must cater to Ger- 
many’s economic needs. (Those who ad- 
vance this argument rarely or never recog- 
nize that our first duty is not to rehabilitate 
the aggressor but the victims of the ag- 
gressor. ) 

These statements we believe to be dan- 
gerous pro-German propaganda. We urge 
all Americans to be on their guard against 
such propaganda, however persuasively pre- 
sented, whether by individuals or by organ- 
izations, whatever their sponsorship. 

In the 1920’s many intelligent Americans 
and Englishmen were deceived into believ- 
ing that there were in Germany citizens 
who, like themselves, had a determining 
voice in the affairs of their nation. That 
mistake was a costly one which must not 
be repeated. 


Basic Principles 


The details of the treatment of Germany, 
after its unconditional surrender, will be 
arranged by the military and _ political 
leaders of many nations, and will be de- 
termined by the situation as it then exists. 
But all of us can and should have a voice 
in the basic principles. We believe the 
most important of these principles to be: 

1.In our attitude toward Germany and 
the postwar world we should be guided not 
by sentiment (“after all, there must be lots 
of decent Germans”), not by assumption 
(“this time they’ve learned their lesson”) 
but by bitter experience gained in two wars 
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the first of which we lost politically through 
our failure to recognize the German Will- 
to-Aggression, just as we will always lose 
our wars with Germany until we arrive at 
full recognition of this truth. 

2. The severity of our treatment of Ger- 
many should be no greater and no less than 
is necessary to convince the Germans that 
the Master-Race theory will not work and 
that German Will-to-Aggression leads in- 
evitably to disaster. This principle applies 
to all such matters as control of German 
production, restoration of German sover- 
eignty, and the length and character of 
military occupation of Germany. 

3. The burden of proof of good inten- 
tions must be upon Germany. After the 
last war we trusted the founders of the 
Weimar Republic. Yet they betrayed the 
cause of world peace by turning over to 
the German High Command the responsi- 
bility for maintenance of internal law and 
order as well as the further responsibility 
for demobilization of the defeated, armies. 
This action by the founders of the Weimar 
Republic, which kept the control of Ger- 
man militarism in Junker hands, took place 
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on November 10, 1918, the day before the 
Armistice. Not long after this deal was 
made, the Allied leaders learned of it and 
accepted it. Thus they demonstrated their 
inability to appreciate the true nature of 
the German Will-to-Aggression. We cannot 
afford to repeat the error. 


4. In the alleviation of suffering the 
victims of German aggression have a claim 
on us prior to that of the aggressors. 

5. To those Germans who have proved 
themselves completely free of the Will-to- 
Aggression, every encouragement should be 
given to obtain, and maintain, control and 
leadership of the German government. 


Finally, we desire only realization by the 
the American People of this truth: That 
our enemies are not the Nazis alone, but 
all Germans who accept or support, actively 
or passively, openly or with camouflage, any 
of the various forms in which the German 
Will-to-Aggression seeks political expression. 
Once the American people recognize this 
fact, we believe they will support a policy 
that can prevent a third German world 


war. 


WAS IT REALLY “ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT?” 


(This is a direct quotation from the German news- 
paper, Voelkischer Beobachter, of April 15th, 1943) 

“The fact that any modern development 
of artillery science was prohibited in Ger- 
many demanded cautious and farsighted 
measures. In July, 1921, at the instance of 
the German Naval Command, our firm es- 
tablished an artillery construction office. It 
was situated in the Friedrich Strasse, in 
Berlin, disguised as a wagon-construction 
office. Six months later, as the result of 
anonymous information, the Inter-Allied 
Military Control Commission attempted to 
discover the location of this artillery con- 
struction office, but without success, for the 


office was well camouflaged. However, the 
firm realized that it would be difficult to 
keep the office in Berlin any longer, and 
early in 1922 it withdrew its two chief con- 
structional engineers to Dusseldorf. The 
office was re-established here under the very 
eyes of the French occupation authorities. 
By the middle of 1922, however, the posi- 
tion in Dusseldorf also became untenable, 
and four of our constructional engineers 
moved out to our artillery range in Unter- 
luess in the Lueneburge Heide. . . . At 
that time Rheinmetall was the only factory 
which was going ahead with the develop- 
ment of artillery under enemy rule, and it 
made use of all possible camouflage tricks.” 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 





By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HERE are a surprising number ol 

new publications in production. 

Promised rates are generally good, 
with insistence on prompt payment. 

Here are details on several, which can be 
given out now. 

For the fact-detective writer, there are 
several magazines prepared by Editorial 
Management, Inc. This company has been 
formed by a group including Frederick J. 
Buse, for many years a well-known literary 
agent . It has established offices at 1841 
Broadway, New York 23. (This is Col- 
umbus Circle, and not far from the Hearst 
Building.) The company is geared to pre- 
sent a magazine in editorially complete form 
to the publisher—who then proceeds to 
gamble and to print. This division of pro- 
cesses in getting out a magazine is some- 
thing rather new. But it seems to be catch- 
ing on in the magazine world. 

Editorial Management, Inc., is servicing 
three fact-detective bi-monthlies, all of 
which have already appeared on sale 
through several issues. Leonard Diegre is 
the editor, and comes from many years’ 
experience on similar books formerly put 
out by Fawcett. Titles for which he is now 
buying material include Timely Detective 
Cases, Authentic Detective Cases, and Cur- 
rent Detective. The average length of a 
story is 5000 words. There must be a suffi- 
cient supply of pictures to illustrate a story 
adequately. Timeliness always adds to a 
story’s reader-value. But this does not bar 
cases which happened far in the past. Do 
be sure that the case has not been covered 
too frequently by competitive books. Noth- 
ing militates more quickly against accept- 
ance. A query to the editor first is always 
advisable. Payment on these fact-detective 
manuscripts is made immediately upon ac- 
ceptance, with very prompt readings on 
everything. The average rate is two cents 
a word; often more. This depends on the 
story’s importance, timeliness, etc. Pictures, 


at $3 each, are paid for on publication. 
Address: 1841 Broadway, New York 23. 
The writer of non-fiction, who has a good 
background of knowledge of international 
affairs, should find This Month an interest- 
ing market. It is published by the Associa- 
tion for Promotion of International Under- 
standing, a recently formed Canadian non- 
profit organization to promote international 
good will. The editorial offices are in New 
York, though printing is done in Montreal. 
The magazine is to be a monthly, the first 
number to appear about February first. It 
is in pocket format. A small portion of 
the contents is reprint, including excerpts 
from books, but the market is largely one 
for original material. This will be of gen- 
eral interest, intended for the average 
reader — And the 
main interest will be to promote better in- 
ternational understanding between the peo- 


the man in the street. 


ples of the world. 

Articles will be not merely from the 
political angle, but should also include 
themes on the life, characteristics, accom- 
plishments of other peoples of the world; 
personalities, science, etc. The treatment 
must be popular—not highbrow. But the 
writer must know a good deal about his 
subject, and must demonstrate at once that 
he has something to say. He must say it 
in a punchy sort of style, with no extra 
verbiage. The staff is very severe in their 
demands for quality of treatment, and 
basic facts . A very little fiction of literary 
quality may be included. No poetry and no 
photographs. Be sure to look at the first 
issue carefully before submitting material. 

Lengths for This Month run from brief 
fillers and anecdotes up to a top for articles 
of 1500 words. Payment for brief fillers 
is $3: for anecdotes, $5; and ‘for feature 
articles, $60 to $100. Mrs. Ada Siegel is 
the editor. She was formerly on Jnterna- 
tional Digest, now suspended for lack of 
paper. Miss Ingrid Hallen, managing edi- 
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tor, handles manuscripts. She comes from 
Ziff-Davis book editorial staff, and had 
been on the fiction staff of Collier's for some 
years. Address of This Month, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Frank Armer, publisher, is bringing out 
another new love pulp, this one under 
Trojan Publishing Corp. This is Winning 
Love, quarterly for the present, edited by 
Madge Bindamin. Story types will be much 
the same as for Leading Love, announced 
here last month—already on the newsstands. 
Story lengths, however, are different. This 
is to be a book of longer material; novelets 
from 10,000 to 20,000 words. This makes 
Winning Love pretty much a market for 
the experienced writer who can handle a 
lot of plot. Rates of payment will meet 
those in the field or better them. Miss Binda- 
min is looking also for short love poems of 
fairly sophisticated type, up to 14 lines, 
and for department ideas. The rst issue 
will probably appear in February. Address: 
125 East 46th Street, New York 17. 

Ana Maher, editorial director of Line-Up 
Detective, Smash-Fact Detective, and Police 
Detective, sends the following corrective 
statement: 

“Allied Graphic Arts, which was quoted 
in the Nov. 1944 Writer’s DicEsT as 
‘bringing out’ three fact detective books, is 
not a publishing house. The publisher of 
the three books named is William H. Wise 
& Company. 

“Allied Graphic Arts is an independent, 
creative production and editorial service, 
with a complete organization formed to as- 
sist publishers in both production and edi- 
torial. Any material sent to or accepted 
by Allied Graphic Arts is used only for pub- 
lishing companies being thus serviced.” 

This statement helps clarify the work 
done by a new type of editorial servicing 
organization. Material submitted to the 
magazines above named should be ad- 
dressed to Allied Graphic Arts, 345 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. 

Miss Marion White is the editor of The 
Woman; Mrs. Ruth D. Champenois is book 
editor. Address: 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. 

In a Dicest article titled “Johnny Came 
Home,” the address of Postal Publications 
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is given as 361 Madison Avenue. This is 
not correct. The company remains where 
it has been for some years, at 366 Madison 
Avenue. Robert Levee tells me that his 
requirements are just the same as ever, and 
he has a market for good fact-detective 
stories, though not so large a market in 
these days of paper shortages. He edits 
Amazing Detective Cases, Complete Detec- 
tive Cases, National Detective Cases, and 
Exposé Detective. Quarterlies now. 

She Magazine has smartened up its pages 
with color and spots, and is using a limited 
number of photographs as _ illustrations. 
Articles which conform to pattern and are 
illustrated with photographs are welcome. 
Two or three to be included each month. 
Lengths are very flexible. Good writing, 
and the quality of impact count more to- 
ward acceptance than length. There is a 
market for fillers, as well as general articles 
on careers, personalities, etc, as related to 
women. One piece of fiction or narrative 
is used each month. Payment begins at a 
cent a word minimum, with fillers at $1.50 
to $7.50 depending on length. Bryna Ivens 
is managing editor. Address: 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 

Newsstory and Booktab is contemplating 
some changes in format, but this will not 
affect the character of the magazine. News 
stories are handled in a very individual way, 
mostly by staff writers. However, some are 
bought from outside writers. Study the 
handling of articles for slant on interpreta- 
tion of the news. Facts are turned into nar- 
ratives much like scenarios. Human beings 
are always involved. It is the story behind 
the newspaper version which the magazine 
wants. Subjects other than the war and 
politics are handled: medicine, art, music, 
theater —all phases of human living. 
Lengths average 1000 to 2500 words. 
There is also a need for short single column 
features of about 350 words, and one-page 
articles of 1000. Humor is wanted too— 
if it is news. Payment is made soon after 
acceptance; one cent minimum and up, 
though more likely a flat rate. Herbert 
Moore is editor and publisher. Address: 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 

Current History, edited by D. G. Red- 
mond, accepts very little material from un- 
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known writers—unless they identify them- 
selves as having special knowledge in some 
field relative to the magazine’s needs. All 
information must be authentic, and aca- 
demically acceptable. College professors 
supply much of the material used. Articles 
run approximately 2500 words, with pay 
on acceptance about $25. Address: 65 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 

Mr. Redmond also edits, at the same 
address, National Digest and Forum and 
Column Review. These are monthlies in 
digest format. All material is staff pre- 
pared or reprint. 


REDERICK LEWIS ALLEN, speaking 

at the Authors’ League Craftsman series, 
told writers that he believes the oppor- 
tunities for free-lance authors is greater 
than ever. And he holds to that belief in 
the face of the unprecedented rise of staff- 
written magazines such as Life and the 
great number of picture magazines and pic- 
ture sections. The emphasis, however, has 
shifted from fiction to fact. Twenty years 
ago the leading magazines relied on their 
short fiction to build circulations into the 
million. Today, the fact article is the 
vitalizing force. And writers have the ad- 
vantage who have the pull, the contacts, 
the openings to specialized information and 
the credentials to get in to the particular 
story which people want to read. The war 
has taught editors to lean on writers they 
know and can put on assignment. 

Harper’s is a good example of a maga- 
zine which has come to rely upon its ar- 
ticles. But Editor Allen brushes off the 
claims of wise guys that the magazine buys 
according to formula. Harper’s has no 
formula, and he cites editorial free-for-alls 
which have occurred over choices of mate- 
rial bought. Neither lengths nor subjects 
are straight-jacketed. But if you see an 
article in Harper’s one month, you can 
conclude with certainty that the editors are 
now looking for something different. If 
material is rewritten in the office, this is 
not to make it fit a formula. The object 
is to make the article do more effectively 
what the editors know it can do. Rates on 
this well-known monthly are good within 
the field. Address: 49 East 33d Street. 
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New York 16. 

Frances Whiting gives me some further 
details about those Previews in Cosmopoli- 
tan. “We use only unpublished material, 
and must precede the book on the stands. 
It is exceedingly difficult to generalize be- 
cause each preview we have used in the 
past has dictated its own manner of han- 
dling. Some narratives have required 
20,000 words; in another case we lifted two 
chapters; and in a third instance we lifted 
character sketches. 

“The length can run from 5000 words 
up and the price is judged by the length 
and importance of the excerpts we use. We 
have dealt with authors, agents, and book 
publishers on previews. We inaugurated 
previews because we wanted to give our 
readers the taste of good books that we 
could not handle serially or in full length.” 
Miss Whiting is editor of Cosmopolitan— 
one of the outstanding markets for both 
articles and fiction. Address: 57th Street 
at Eighth Avenue, New York 19. 

Elizabeth Bullock has gone to Farrar & 
Rinehart, where she is head of the mystery 
story department. She was formerly with 
Ziff-Davis as managing editor of their book 
department, and before that, editor of the 
mystery department of Chicago Sun’s 
Book Week. The F. & R. address is 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 

Marshal McClintock has been made edi- 
tor for Julian Messner, Inc., at 8 West 40th 
Street. 

Several book publishers have added juve- 
niles: Arco Publishing Company, 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17; the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press; Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1. The latter has a series of educa- 
tional juveniles. 


NE of the top-ranking magazines in 
the men’s field—Fawcett’s True is on 

the lookout for any legitimate factual story 
which will appeal to the man reader. It 
has its own war correspondents, four of 
them, covering various theaters of war. No 
chance there for a free-lance. But outside 
of that there is a wide open market. Every- 
thing must be authenticated and factual. 
Pictures may be submitted along with art- 









icles if available. But they are not abso- 
lutely ncessary. Queries and outlines ar 
welcome prior to submission. On the book- 
lengths of 20,000 words, an outline is prac- 
tically a “must.” 
possible. iggest that a study 
of current issues will help more than any- 
thing else. They pay three cents a word 
and up—often, a lot of “up” and they 
want the best possible for their money 
Though they buy from many top-notchers, 
they are anxious to attract capable new 
writers, too. In each issue the reader is 
likely to find at least one piece by a new 
comer. Feature stories run between 4,000 
and 6,000 words. 

Jack Cluett handles the cartoons for 
True. Rates on these have gone up to 
much better top than $25. Sam Schneide1 
is the associate editor in charge of shorts 
and fillers. These run anywhere from 
paragraph to 2,000 words. And they pay 
cents a word. Anything with special male 
interest might do. 
always good. But every sort of subject. A 
minor type of market very much in need o! 
excellent material. For good humorous 
shorts concerning well-known people 
paragraph or a page 
$25. 

On all types of material, True promises 
fast reading. Two weeks is the maximum 
time. Horace C. Brown edits. At 1501 
Broadway, New York 18. 

Everybody’s Digest is using part original 
material, according to the associate edito1 
Madalynne Reuter. These must be articles 
of universal interest to the average reader, 
written in smart up-to-date style. No 
Emersonian essays. Humor is always de- 
sirable. This must not be the usual wise- 
cracking or gag stuff, however. Few wat 
articles are now desired. Original articles 
average 2,000 words in length. Payment 
is about $50 per article, on acceptance. Re- 
print material is paid for on publication. 
Address: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
af. 

Self-help is the basis on which Your Life, 
Your Personality, Your Health, and 
Woman’s Life are built up. Their editor, 
Douglas Lurton, says that writers will learn 
more about what he wants to buy through 


A vast variety of subject is 
The editors si 


Entertainment value is 


payment is a flat 
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a careful study of the magazines than any 


wordy exposition. All material must be 
based on sound information, and not on 
mere ideas. They should concern human 
relationships, problems, and their solutions, 
But the 


terser, more concentrated, the better. Pay- 


Lengths run up to 2,500 words. 


ment is at very good rates. This is the 
most important market for this type of 
material. Address: 354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. Incidentally, Editor Lurton 
is proud of the fact that everyone on his 
editorial staff is a practicing writer and 
therefore well equipped to understand 
writers’ problems. 

Another person who believes in the value 
of writing editors is Leo Margulies, edi- 
torial director of the Thrilling group. His 
staff of, editors all sell outside—slick paper 
fiction, books, radio, etc. The best man on 
the staff is assigned to read the “slush” 
manuscripts, Margulies explained to writers 
at the one of the Authors’ League Crafts- 
man series. (And if you live in New York 
and didn’t take in those editor-writer talks, 
you missed something good! Make a note 
to go next fall.) 

For the thirty-odd magazines making up 
the Thrilling group, two million words are 
bought per month. Figuring at a one-cent 
minimum, that is much more then $20,000 
going out to writers each month. Are you 
getting some of it? 

Highlights of Editor Margulies’ talk in- 
clude the advice to get into the habit of 
doing your best work, no matter for what 
market. 
terial is the hardest job a writer has—and 
most of the real work is done before the 
Learn to eliminate 


The problem of selection of ma- 


story goes on paper. 
all non-essentials; evaluate your own work. 
A short story is an emotional problem, 
clear-cut, sharp, pressing, making one im- 
pression and no more; rousing reader cu- 
riosity as to how the problem will come 
out. Author explanations are fatal to 
reader-interest. Tell your story either from 
your own viewpoint or that of your lead 
character. These are the only two ways 
to write a successful pulp story. 

Here are the more pressing of manu- 
script needs: Thrilling Love continues to 


. Thirilling De- 


be a wide open market. 
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tective needs novelets of 8,000 to 15,000 
words. Rodeo Romances needs stories— 
mostly shorts to 6,000. . . . For the sports 
magazines, too many baseball, football, and 
boxing stories have been coming in. Try 
any of the other sports. There is a fast 
market in shorts up to 6,000 words here. 

Recently, detective stories were sought 
in lengths of 25,000 to 30,000 words. The 
market is wide open now on these. They 
are for a new book, shortly to appear on 
the stands—a bi-monthly to start. Mar- 
gulies would like to see versions of forth- 
coming books in the desired length—or 
synopses, on which he can base a request 
for a short version. A good market for ex- 
perienced detective writers. Payment is at 
a 2 cent minimum, but much more for 
“name” appeal. This, and other maga- 
zines of the Thrilling group mentioned 
above are edited at 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 


RUTH DREYER, editor of Western 

Trails and Western Aces (Ace Maga- 
zines), says that novelets for both of these 
magazines ought to be held down within 
8,500 to 10,000 word lengths. And she 
points out also that stories must be from 
the man’s viewpoint, and must be set in 
the old West, before the day of autos and 
other modern inventions. Payment is now 
very prompt here. Address: 67 West 44th 
Street, New York 18. 

These Ace men’s magazines use a nicely 
worded rejection slip for material which 
But for 
manuscripts which indicate real direction 
in the writing, there is a most interesting 
slip with fourteen different faults listed, the 
right ones to be checked. 
more trouble to be helpful than a lot of 
writers give credit! 

Harry Widmer asks writers to keep their 
novelets down to shorter lengths—8,000 to 
10,000 words—for both Rangeland Ro- 
mances and 10 Story Western. Shorts, too, 
run very concentrated now—from 1,500 to 
4,000 words. On Rangeland Romances, 
writers should note that only love stories of 
the Old West are wanted now——no modern 
stuff at all. And most of the shorts are 
light in treatment. /0-Story likes the 


is obviously not aimed at them. 


Editors go to’ 
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strong character story with emphasis on 
For the next couple of months 
this market is overstocked on pioneer and 


realism. 


Indian stories. Popular Publications, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Dime Western (Popular) has added an 
extra signature—1l6 pages—and is wide 
open for material. More short stories, 
rather than longer stories, is the aim. This 
allows greater variety of plot. Novels vary 
from 12,500 to 17,000 words. Stories must 
have a basic dramatic idea, and should 
work out some sort of human problem. Too 
many well written stories must be rejected 
because they have no real idea or any fresh- 
ness to their angle of approach. Don’t 
write just another Western. Plot a dra- 
matic human interest story which could 
take place nowhere else except in the West 
of the period you choose. Michael Tilden 
is editor. 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. 

For Star Western, which Mike Tilden 
also edits, lengths include anything between 
7,500 and 19,00 words. Accent is on 
the historical background. In general, this 
also applies to all the longer Western stories 
in the group he edits. There should be an 
epic feeling of great spaces, untamed land, 
conquerors. Keep action out of doors as 
much as possible. 

Editor Tilden also stresses his market for 
Western articles and fact fillers. Lengths 
300 to 1,500 words, with 500 the best ave- 
rage. On fiction, payment is a cent a word 
and up. On articles a flat rate is paid. 
Better query him on your subjects. They 
should be treated colorfully, dramatically, 
yet keep true to the facts of the old West. 

Popular Publications offers the largest 
love story market of any company. Ollie 
Redpath, editing three monthlies, tells me 
that there is always an opening for a good 
story, although she plans well ahead and 
doesn’t have frantic needs. Her policy and 
requirements remain very stable. So study- 
ing the magazines should be a great help. 
Titles are Love Book, Love Short Stories, 
All-Story Love. Beginners, she suggests, 
commit suicide by doing long stories. They 
are most likely to sell shorts of about 4,000 
words, since this length does not require a 
complicated plot. It can be light, as well 
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as strong emotionally. One special need is 
short love poetry. Payment is on accep- 
tance; one cent a word and up. For poetry, 
25 cents a line. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Peggy Graves says both Romance 
New Love are open for all lengths from 
3,500 to 13,000 worlds. 
a shift from war stories. 
are merely accepted as inevitable now. Re- 
habilitation stories are good in very limited 
numbers, but Stories 
ought to have slightly escapist flavor, in 
order to go over big. Pay begins at a cent 
a word. Popular Publications, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

Here’s a letter that G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
is sending to all the better known copy- 
writers with advertising agencies: 

“Frankly, we’re not starving, but 
one whale of an appetite for new book- 
length manuscripts of appeal to the general 
reader. 

“Writing is one of 
your business, and we know from experi- 


1 
and 


In plots, there is 
Men in uniform 


may be overdone. 


we've 


the essential tools of 


ence that many excellent hooks have come 
from men in the advertising profession. 
“This letter is in the nature of a probe 
seeking to find what sort of a book—novel, 
you your- 
may 


biography, history, or whatever 
self, your 
have underway or in mind, and which you 
would care to let with an eye to 
book publication.” 

Today, most book publishers have more 


or one among associates, 


me see 


sales for books than they have paper to 
print, but they are all terribly anxious to 
have first class manuscripts “ready to pub- 
lish” as soon as the paper pressure lifts a 
little. Random House, for instance, is ad- 
vertising in this issue of WRiITER’s DIGEstT 
for books to he published “when they have 
paper.” Compared to England, however, 
the writers and publishers in this country 
have had only a merry little tune to play. 
In England, magazine publishers are cut 
89%. Here we are cut 25%. Two months 
ago in England the publishers were given 
144% more paper, and they received it as 
joyously as our publishers would welcome 
a 1945 four-color Miehle press. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for one and three-act 
plays, comedy—farce—mystery, one simple set, 
no difficult effects. One-act plays should have a 
minimum of five or six characters. Three-act 
plays should have eight to fourteen characters, 
preferably a few more female than male. Plot 
must be clean in every respect and suitable for 
high school production. Most of these plays are 
produced by young people between fourteen and 
twenty years, consequently most of the charac- 
ters should likewise be young—a few older per- 
sons permissible. Plot must be amusing, easily 
understood, and have a quick-moving story. 
Comedy and farce plots must have plenty of 
good, clean, wholesome laughs throughout. Pay- 
ment: cash on acceptance. Prompt reading and 
report. Submit all manuscripts to Edward I. 
Heuer, Editor, Box 488, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Epwarp I. HEvErR, 
The Heuer PublishingCompany, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Milwaukee Market Letter 





By JAMES R. GAHAGAN 


RAINS, formerly published by Kalm- 
bach Publishing Company at 1568 
West Pierce Street, is still published by 

the same firm, but in new quarters at 1027 
North 7 Street. A. C. Kalmbach, Editor. 
Monthly. 

According to the editor, he is overstocked. 
Has enough material on hand for six issues. 
However, if the material is good, and “hits 
the nail” as far as editorial requirements are 
concerned, he will consider same. 

Plenty material crosses the editor’s desk 
submitted free lance. Very little of it is 
usable. The writer has failed to study what 
Trains requires. In addition to that, the 
editor informs most stuff he receives from 
the free lance indicates that the average 
writer refuses to take the time to complete 
a story ... just dashes it off . . . waits for 
check he won’t receive. 

Before writing for Trains, secure a copy. 
Study it. Of course the theme is railroading. 
Fact stories. Plenty of pix if you can get the 
film. 

Rates vary according to merit. In in- 
stances, a story is purchased if there is some 
good stuff in the lead—with plenty of re- 
writing done by Kalmbach. In these cases, 
naturally, payment is not high. Payment for 
pix according to value to story 

Model Railroader also published by 
Kalmbach is well stocked. For this one, 
most stuff is written by model railroad 
hobby specialists. If you aren’t one of them, 
save your stamps. 

The American School Board Fournal, 
340 North Milwaukee Street, published by 
Bruce Publishing Company, Wm. Geo. 
Bruce and Wm. C. Bruce, Editors. Monthly. 
A market here for stories on school admini- 
stration, superintendence, school architec- 
ture, postwar planning and similar subjects 
of this nature. 

Features on those actively busy in hand- 
ling the many problems relative to school 
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administration will find a market. In the 
October issue these are a few of the stories : 
“Cooperative Education for Secondary 
Schools,” “Education and our American 
Economy,” “Workshop Adventure in Dem- 
ocratic Administration,” “Family Allow- 
ances and Their Application to Teachers’ 
Salaries,” “Kansas City Plans Postwar Vo- 
cational Training,” “The Health of Teachers 
in Time of War”. . . You must know your 
subject. Length, 500 to 2000 words. Pay- 
ment, 24 to 34c per word. On photos from 
$3 to $5. 

The Catholic School Journal, 540 North 
Milwaukee Street, published also by Bruce 
Publishing Company, Edw. A. Fitzpatrick, 
Editor. Monthly. 

Editor invites contributions on education, 
and any of the subjects related to the wel- 
fare of Catholic schools; e.g., methods 
of teaching, aids to teachers in art, spelling, 
social science; curriculum making, child 
study, school-building construction and up- 
keep, school maintenance. News items and 
illustrations also wanted. Length, 500 to 
2000 words. Payment on publication at Yec 
per word. Photographs, $2.50 to $3. Fur- 
nish self-addressed, stamped envelope for 
return of material if not suitable. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
540 North Milwaukee Street, published by 
Bruce Publishing Company, John J. Metz, 
Editor. Monthly. 

Practically the only suitable material that 
reaches this editor’s desk, comes from those 
engaged in Industrial Arts or Vocational 
Educational fields. All material is technical. 
Editors advised that the free lance has not 
been sending in much usable material. If 
you have the required background—with 
the technical side stressed—and can write 
informatively you can crack this market. 

The Editor invites contributions bearing 
on Industrial Arts, Vocational Education— 
such subjects as drafting, printing, photo- 
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graphy, machine-shop practice, farm shop, 
general shop, electricity, metalwork and 
woodworking. Drawings, sketches, projects, 
news, photographs. Payment, '/2c to lc per 
word on publication. On sketches, photo- 
graphs and drawings according to merit. 

The Layman’s Magazine, foremerly pub- 
lished by the Morehouse-Gorham Company, 
744 North Fourth Street, has suspended 
publication. 

The Living Church, published by the 
Morehouse-Gorham Company, 744 North 
Fourth Street, Peter Day, Editor. Weekly. 
Get’s all the stuff he wants from readers of 
the publication. A fine thing! 


NEWSPAPERS 


U. S. Week, formerly published at 623 
North Second Street, Doris Berger, Editor, 
has suspended publication. 

The Milwaukee Journal, Fourth and 
West State Streets. Fiction purchased 
through syndicates only. Features that stress 
the “local angle”—stories about Milwaukee 
or Wisconsin will be considered for the 
Sunday editorial section. Length, two col- 
umn limit. Illustrations important. Features 
must have “local angle.” 

“The Green 
feature section of the daily Journal with 
Larry Lawrence as editor. Here again, the 
“local angle” 
features were: “If You Know Broadway 
You Can Feel Milwaukee;” “When Mary 
Garden Sang ‘Salome’ Milwaukee Expected 
Riot of Shame;” “What’s In a Name? Ask 
George Dewey Washington.” 

Payment according to merit at space 
rates. Same case on pix. The Sunday Roto 
Section will pay $5 for acceptable 8x10 
photos. 

The Milwaukee Post suspended publica- 
tion some time back. Has been replaced by 
another more successful labor sheet The 
Milwaukee Labor Press. A more or less 
closed market for labor stuff at present. 
Expansion contemplated in postwar period. 

TRADE PULICATIONS 
Ford Field, 407 East Michigan, published 
by Trade Press Publishing Company, Fred- 
erick L. Ghoulston, Managing Editor. 
Monthly. No articles on how to sell Ford 


Sheet” is a regular 


must be stressed. Recent 
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cars wanted. However, good stories on out- 
standing methods of servicing Ford cars 
and trucks are desired. These should run 
from 500 to 1000 words. Tell a complete 
story. Good pix should accompany article. 
Payment, lc per word following publica- 
tion. Pix payment according to merit. 

Sanitary Maintenance, 407 East Michi- 
gan, published by Trade Press Publishing 
Company, A. Ward Drill, Managing Editor. 
Stories ranging from 750 to 2000 words 
presenting tried and proven merchandising 
methods used by jobbers and distributors 
of sanitary maintenance supplies used in the 
cleaning and sanitary upkeep of large build- 
ings and institutions. Technical articles on 
floor treatments, detergency or cleaning 
methods, backed by authority, are accept- 
able. Illustrative pix desirable. Short notes 
on new products sometimes accepted. For 
this monthly, payment is 4c to 1c per word 
after publication. On pix according to 
merit. 

Brooms, Brushes and Mops, 407 East 
Michigan, published by Trade Press Publish- 
ing Company. A. Ward Drill, Managing 
Editor. Stories ranging from 750 to 2000 
words on national or sectional economic 
trends, with specific facts and data on how 
these trends will affect the manufacture 
and marketing of brushes, brooms, or mops. 
Primary interest is in the brush field. Mer- 
chandising (wholesale and retail) _ stories 
accepted if they present novel, but sound 
ideas on more effective brush distribution 
methods. No news or personalities, unless 
very exceptional. Illustrative pix are de- 
sirable. At times, short notes on new pro- 
ducts are accepted. Payment for this 
monthly, is Yec to 1c per word. 


Flour and Feed, 407 East Michigan, pub- 
lished by Flour & Feed Publishing Com- 
pany, W. R. Anderson, Editor. Monthly. 
The fields covered are livestock, flour, 
poultry and allied fields. Nothing bought 
free lance except on assignment. This mar- 
ket is limited. You might write the editor 
for an assignment if you know the field. 

The Confectioner, 625 North Milwaukee 
Street, published by the Alva H. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Miss G. B. Kluck, Editor. 
Monthly. The well-known paper shortage 
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limits this market. You might query the 
editor on representation in your section if 
you know confections. The publication is 
read by those in the manufacturing, jobbing, 
retail confectionery trade, and allied in- 
dustries. The news content of this sheet is 
high. 

The Ice Cream Review, National Butter 
@& Cheese Journal, The Milk Dealer, 505 
West Cherry Street, published by the Olsen 
Publishing Company. Edward Thom, As- 
sociate Editor. Each of these publications 
isa monthly. There is a market for features 
—length limited to 1500 words for the 
above sheets—features must tell a merchan- 
dising story slanted toward each of the 
above representative fields. Stories on plant 
installations considered. If you don’t know 
your subject, save the stamps and the edi- 
tor’s disposition. Good pix acceptable. No 
news wanted. Payment, 25c per inch. Pix 
according to their merit. Payment after 
publication. 

The Feed Bag, 741 North Milwaukee 
Street, published by the Editorial Service 
Company, C. L. Onsgard, Editor. Monthly. 
Preferred lengths for feature articles are 
800-1200 words. The editor wants stories on 
how retail feed dealers have been meeting 
and overcoming war-time problems of de- 
liveries, maintenance of equipment, short- 
ages of feed, supplies, labor, etc. . . . An- 
other angle the editor is interested in is the 
sale of Poultry and Livestock Remedies. A 
story on a feed dealer doing business in this 
line is acceptable. Wanted: Any article that 
reflects successful merchandising ideas or 
practices that help feed dealer readers im- 
prove their business, and increase profits. 
Stories on how a dealer operates a cash basis 
business. Tell the whole story. Stories origi- 
nating in states adjacent to the Mississippi 
River, and eastward to the Atlantic get 
preference. Also interested in shorter articles 
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confined to one specific idea such as a win- 
dow display, collection idea, unusual ad, 
etc., in 400-500 word length. Each month 
a department entitled “This Month in Your 
Feed Store,” will bring you $1 or $2 for 
each item used. These are merchandising 
ideas, good-will builders, advertising stunts, 
Confine these to one para- 
graph. Instead of the former rate of 1 cent 
a word payment rate, a flexible scale rang- 


selling helps. 


ing from 2 cent to 1/2 cents per word on 
publication, now exists. In short, payment 
will be made according to value, and the 
type of writing job done. Rate on photo- 
graphs vary from $1 up. 

Wisconsin Truck News, 622 North Water 
Street, E. W. Groth, Editor and Publisher. 
Weekly. Most of the material used is press 
release stuff, or re-write. News, and hot 
news is the angle here. You might query if 
you hit something slanted toward truck 
news of interest to Wisconsin readers. 

The Midwest Banker, 110 East Wisconsin, 
published by Banker’s Publishing Company, 
H. W. Clark, Editor. Monthly. This sheet 
is stocked ahead for six months. Much 
stuff is staff written. Few pictures are 
bought at present. 

Bruce Publishing Company, 540 North 
Milwaukee Street. Wm. C. Bruce, Editorial 
Director. R. C. Broderick, Fiction Editor. 
Two types of fiction will find a market with 
this firm; adult and juvenile. In the adult 
fiction the literary novel, and the popular 
novel, with a wholesome, religious theme 
will be considered. In the general juvenile 
fiction for girls age 10 to 14, a religious 
background is not a must—but good moral 
tone and correct attitude are musts. Plot- 
theme-literary quality are most essential. No 
autobiography or personal religious experi- 
ences are wanted by the editor. Require- 
ments for boy’s fiction are the same. Pay- 
ment is on a royalty basis. 








Has the Novel a Technique? 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


HE commonest belief about the 
technique of the novel is that it hasn’t 
any. Writers innumerable, driven 


by the necessities of form and editorial 
requirements of the short story, gaze long- 
ingly at novel writing as a haven of free- 
dom, if not rest. I have heard them say, 
“I’m going to write a novel which doesn’t 
have to be plotted and which will give me 
the freedom to say what I want to say.” 
The more patient among them will tell 
you that after reading all the best novels 
for years, they’re convinced that the novel, 
being an art, must have “some restrictions” 
(any law or principle of construction, you 
see, is to them a restraining not a liberating 
factor) but they’re damned if they know 
what they are. 

This view is reflected even in the books 
on college literary shelves about the form 
of the novel. E. M. Forster in his “Aspects 
of the Novel” isn’t much interested in the 
question of form; he sees no reason why a 
novel should stick to one viewpoint and 
says he is satisfied as long as the novelist 
gives him a “sense of life,” which to my 
mind is begging the question, if not evading 
it altogether. John Carruthers in an essay 
on “The Future of the English Novel” is 
uncertain that a novel has any form at all 
but suspects that it must have since profes- 
sor Whitehead says it has! He speculates 
rather desperately that since life has a pat- 
tern, a novel which treats of life must 
also have one—which is certainly taking 
chances. 

The error in this assertion by Carruthers 
directs us, if we examine it, to a very im- 
portant truth. The error is that life has 
a pattern. Life has compelling uniformities, 
like birth and death, but it hasn’t patterns 
or forms of the kind that interest novelists. 
The latter have meanings not to be found 
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in life. The only possible exception to this 
would be the use of real life to show it has 
no meaning which has, of course, been 
done, notable examples being Voltaire’s 
“Candida” and Wilder’s “Bridge of San 
Luis Rey.” And even in such works con- 
trivance, or plotting, can certainly be found. 
The essence of the pattern the novelist seeks 
is unity. This must be the basic inquiry of 
any attempt to arrive at the principles o 
the technique of the novel. The unity of 
the novel lies not in any mere device of 
arrangement but in the nature of art as 
experience. If we are to express the mean- 
ing of an experience we must first of all 
discover what was unique, singular, most 
exciting, about it. In this discovery we have 
the true source of unity. An author must 
have a reason for wanting to write a novel 
and as he admits this, he admits the neces- 
sity for a plot. Art is emotion under con- 
trol and the controls are the principles of 
unity. 

If new subject matter is added to a short 
story to enlarge it to a novel, or novelette, 
it will be found necessary to unify the new 
story by finding a new effect for the en- 
larged materials to express. It will be the 
writer’s task to see that the more com- 
prehensive effect will be produced by the 
more comprehensive materials. 

What is the difference in appeal of the 
short story and the novel? Basically, of 
course, they are the same: the vicarious 
sharing of a character’s experiences by the 
reader who by reason of the heightened in- 
tensity of that character’s experience him- 
self lives more intensely, A reader wearies 
sooner from responding to the effect of a 
story than from giving himself to the effect 
of a novel. The average reader can’t at- 
tend to the effect of a short story more 
than a half hour, but he can devote a great 
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deal of his spare time with pleasure to a 
novel for half a week or longer. For an an- 
swer we turn not to esthetics or literary 
criticism or the study of genius but to a 
few simple laws of attention which we find 
in elementary psychology. 


The Psychology That Determines 
Length 

Human attention is held by variety with- 
in unity, or by a change in the patterns of 
the same subject matter. All students of 
psychology are familiar with the textbook 
experiment of the pattern of little dots, 
which retain their pattern for only three or 
four seconds, when they re-arrange them- 
selves, or seem to, in a different pattern. 
The fixed stimulus here is the dots, the 
varying stimulus is the pattern of the dots. 
One can attend steadily to dots, in other 
words, as long as they are presented in dif- 
ferent patterns. 

A reader won’t attend to a single effect 
produced by the small scene any longer 
than a few moments. He can attend longer, 
however, to this effect if you alter its pat- 
tern, 


Materials and Effects 


To be able to plan a work of fiction well 
one must have a sharp awareness of the dif- 
ference between materials and effects. Ask 
any novelist in trouble with his plot what 
he intends the effect to be and he will 
answer something like this: “I intend to 
show that love between two such people is 
impossible.” This is material, not effect. 
Effect would be, say, the pathos or tragedy 
felt by the reader in a narrative about two 
people vainly attempting happiness in mar- 
riage. Amateurs in any art talk in terms 
of materials; professionals, in terms of 
effects. 

Effect is response ; materials are stimulus. 
Theoretically there are as many emotional 
qualities as there are things, but practically 
the fiction writer finds it necessary to limit 
himself to a very small range of effects, 
since readers have experience with only a 
small range of things, and must then be 
asked to respond only to that still smaller 
number of effects which within the range 
are found to be agreeable and usable. The 
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effects produced by popular fiction, most 
fiction, in fact, are romance, adventure, 
mystery, humor, or combinations of these 
four effects. The numbers and kinds of 
materials which can be used to produce 
these effects, however, are infinite. 

The range of usable effects, in other 
words, is far narrower than the range of 
usable materials. For this reason the ma- 
terials in fiction are organized around 
effects rather than the reverse. If, for ex- 
ample, we wish to produce on the reader 
a certain effect, we might ask ourselves 
what kind of man would produce such an 
effect; we do not take a given man and 
ask how many different ways different peo- 
ple might react to him. 

Unity in narrative, short or long, is at- 
tained by selecting and shaping materials 
to produce an effect. If no unifying effect 
is preconceived by the writer, his task is 
hopeless with either story, or novel. If he 
is confronted with the idea of using (to 
return to our illustration) turkeys, sub- 
marines and arctic temperatures in a novel 
and can hit upon no coherent, harmonious 
effect from their use, he should see that 
his inspiration has laid an egg. And this 
is precisely why most novels go wrong: 
their authors did not find any exciting, con- 
trolling, unifying center to these stories and 
wrote them anyway. 


How Long a Novel May Be 


The short story we often hear may have 
its outer limits but the novel has none. 
Novels are ended, according to this school, 
only because the hero accidentally shot 
himself or the publisher was sitting on the 
doorstep. My belief is that a novel is too 
long when its materials outweigh its effect. 

How about “Gone with the Wind?” Was 
it too long? In my opinion it was but not 
because its materials were too voluminous ; 
it was simply over-written, was too repeti- 
tious. The things famous authors get away 
with, more than anything else, I suspect, 
disturbs the thinking of most searchers for 
truth about the technique of the novel. 


Difference Between Good and Bad 
Novels 


Manifestly a novel may have faults in its 
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design and still be great. Writing too much 
is a commoner fault with good than with 
bad novelists. If a hack writes too much, 
his publisher says, “cut it,” and he cuts—- 
but who is to stop a good man once he is 
warmed up! Most good novels, as I think 
has been proved by magazine publication 
of condensed novels, would be more effect- 
ive if put through the glue pot and scissors. 
The essential merit of a good novel lies not 
in its compactness (which anyone will 
grant) nor in its more eloquent style 
(which will start an argument) but in the 
nature of its general impression of life. 


A novel is a long narrative producing an 
impression of life. Does this cover the pot 
boiler, the staple detective book, say, as 
well as the classic? Can the former be said 
to create an impression of life? It repre- 
sents life as the reader sees, or wants to see 
it. To the extent it does this, it is certainly 
unified. 


Where Good Writers Go Wrong 


Well-written novels fail because the 
author (1) writes very well about a group 
of characters‘ without ever finding an “im- 
pression of life” to hold them together; 
(2) has an authentic impression or theme 
about a group of people but detaches the 
theme from the people who inspired it; 
(3) senses a theme about a community 
without being articulate about it; (4) re- 
sponds vitally to concrete lives and epi- 
sodes, so vitally that he concludes that 
vitality is all that is necessary; (5) writes 
effectively of people involved in a human 
problem, convinced that thus he will have 
made clear his own ideas about that prob- 
lem. 


Nothing is easier than to sit down with 
a minimum of reflection and a maximum 
of excitement and with little modification 
write about something you have actually 
seen. Clever but indolent writers can find 
relationizations for this amateurish habit 
of work ; our second and third rate modern 
realists use them all. Vitality in writing is 
to them more important than the meaning 
of what they write. Bad novels instead of 
good novels appear for the same reason that 
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bad deeds often outnumber good ; thinking 


is too much work, 


Novels Without Souls 


Examples of novels crippled by ignorance 
of the unifying principle of the “general 
impression” and how to manage it may be 
found up and down the whole history of 
the novel. (A most illuminating case is 
“Company K” by William March.) In a 
preface Mr. March discussed his problem 
of unity. He says that he wishes he could 
find some way to “blend” his one hundred 
thirteen separate stories of soldier experi- 
ences in the first world war. If he could 
only pin the stories on the rim of a wheel 
and then spin the wheel fast and so “blur” 
and unify them! This is as far as the author 
went in his reasoning. He printed the 
stories without attaining the “composite 
whole” he sought. The result is confusion, 
at times irritation, in spite of the powerful, 
vivid writing. The wheel Mr. March should 
have used was in his head, and heart. He 
could have learned how to give his war 
novel significance by studying a few other 
notably successful novels about the first 
great war whose titles come instantly to 
mind. 

The most impressive instance in recent 
years of a novel without a unifying princi- 
ple at work in it is Lella Warren’s “Foun- 
dation Stone” (Alfred A. Knopf, 1940). In 
this ambitious work of 375,000 words, we 
read of the trials and triumphs of three 1 
generations of an American family. What 
more than this is it? These people go from 
South Carolina to Alabama before the Civil 
War, mix with the Indians, have children 
die, make money, lose it, get into scandals, 
and out, see a war through, after which 
marriage, childbirth, business, start another 
cycle. The book, because much was claimed 
for it, had a hearing but was soon lost in 
the dust of better planned novels. The 
author in her preface confides that the novel 
took “long years” of her life to produce and 
that she enjoyed not only the “unflagging 
faith and devotion” of her mother but the 
critical assistance of Professor Robert Bol- 
well of George Washington University and 
of the author of two other novels. These 
(Continued on page 51) 




















Sir: 

Mysterious are the ways of fate, and even the 
WriTerR’s Dicest plays its small part in the 
weaving of coincidences, caution us though it 
may, against casting them willy-nilly in our 
stories. 

I refer to the August number in which a cer- 
tain Lenon H. Stringfield, ASN: 15300961, 3rd 
Airdrome Squadron, APO 321, c/o PM, San 
Francisco, Calif., contributed a letter to the 
Forum. Now I don’t know the guy from Eve’s 
little helper, but imagine the rapidity with which 
I sprang from my cot upon discovering he was 
a member of the 3rd Airdrome which happened 
(or was it destiny?) to be stationed on this same 
base less than two miles from my own outfit! 

“What!” I exclaimed, gripping my WRITER’S 
Dicest so tightly the print almost cried from 
the pain. ‘“‘A fellow writer—here in the wilds 
of ? Gangway, boys, this has priority on 
all other movements; Gosh, what a _ small 
world!” 

Sweeping aside G. I.’s, I dashed to a jeep and 
made all haste that night on the merry road to 
the beginning of a beautiful friendship. Reach- 
ing the 3rd Airdrome in nothing flat, I soon 
found myself being directed to that musing man 
of letters, Lenon H.! After an exchange of 
gapes and gulps, he introduced me to his tent- 
mate, one Richard V. Calkins, also mentioned, 
as you'll observe, in that fateful letter. Now 
here’s the surprise twist to end all surprise twists 
—a coincidence within a coincidence as it were. 
Calkins (mark it, Ripley) hails from Englewood, 
Colorado, my birthplace, and less than two miles 
from my own Denver home! 

For two hours we talked a blue streak under 
the jungle moon, covering every phase of the 
art of fictioneering from narrative hook to 
denouement. Naturally, we swapped questions 
as to what sales had been made, and they were 
filled with writer’s awe when I admitted of mar- 
keting five western shorts to the Wyn people, 
prior to my induction into the army. I had to 
enumerate them, for somehow titles always fas- 
cinate those of our breed—‘“Lazy .45’s,” “Tin- 
horn Saddlemate,”’ “The Poker Pot Heroes,” 
“Cold-Deck Canyon,’ “No Bids for a Bullet 
Boss,” all appearing in either Western Trails or 
Western Aces. (At this writing I’ve learned of 
the acceptance of No. 6, “The Devil’s Strong- 
box,” scheduled to appear in a forthcoming 
issue.) My new friends decided without further 
ado that I had “arrived,” which is far, far from 
the truth. 

The firm of Stringfield and Calkins, while still 
seeking that first sale, isn’t far from making the 
grade, in my opinion. At present it is collab- 
orating on a book-length hudunit. Nothing slip- 
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shod about its methods, either. The boys do a 
painstaking job of outlining before they ever 
tackle the sweaty task of the actual opus. I 
have to take off my helmet liner to them and 
wish that I was as careful about details. As 
you already know, they are devout readers of 
WD—and aren’t we all? 

If only I had known the lads were on this 
base, I could have enjoyed their company for 
many months. As it was, I saw them for the 
last time the next day; then the outfit pulled up 
stakes, heading But they’ve promised to 
drop a line as soon as they pitch a tent again, 
and we’ve agreed to keep each other informed. 

I’m a member of the Mile High Writers Club, 
which holds weekly pow-wows in North Denver, 
and Calkins has promised to look into it after 
he topples Tokyo. As Jimmy Sheahan, the club’s 
president, says: “We need a little more male 
blood injected into the organization, anyhow!” 

Since I’ve been in , I’ve managed to 
stir myself out of my tropical torpor long enough 
to commit sixteen yarns to my Corona, mostly 
of the pulpy West, but I hazarded some pseudo. 
science, one “perfect crime,” a pinch of fantasy, 
and even a couple of air-war hair-raisers. Since 
I’ve clicked once more with the Wyns, it means 
I must knuckle down, harder this time, and try 
to be more regular about producing standard 
material. And after I crawl back into my civ- 
vies, my aim is to bat out pulp like nobody’s 
business. Between yarns, I might do an article 
and inflict it on WD—something about writers’ 
clubs and how the help aspiring writers. Believe 
I can set down some worthwhile info, especially 
after I’ve had a taste of postwar. My ultimate 
ambition? I might as well strain for the moon. 

If you deem this at all printable, allow me to 
include just one more item: 

It concerns the inimitable S/Sgt. Robert A. 
Harter, right here in our own Headquarters com- 
pany, a daring young poet who has seen his first 
book of poems in print. It’s called “A Soldier’s 
Poems,” published by Bloch, containing fifty-one 
bits of humor, satire, reflection, not to mention 
stepping on the toes of Dame Future. Harter 
has also versified for magazines for a number of 
years, and Bloch has taken him under his wing, 
coaxing him along to fame. Harter sent him 
a couple of short stories recently, over which 
Bloch waxed enthusiastic and believes he can 
place. Wants our staff sarge to do a novel for 
him now. Yea, verily, Harter’s full of fine stuff! 

Assuming you are already asleep, I take my 
leave and concentrate once more upon the wars. 

Scr. ArTHUR W. Kercuevat, ASN: 37337453 
@ Complete address of APO readers available 


on request.—Ed. 
C/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 



















































OU stand before a masterpiece of 

modern architecture, the Thalberg 

Memorial Building, in Culver City. 
Behind that mass of stone and steel, which 
forms a part of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
mighty empire, is a man you’d very much 
like to see — but you haven’t an appoint- 
ment. Story Editors, you have found after 
being in Hollywood only three days, are as 
difficult to see as a politician the day after 
election. 

You walk up the broad steps and into 
the spacious lobby where several persons 
sit waiting to be called into the inner-sanc- 
tum. You are struck with the rich furnish- 
ings and the atmosphere of wealth and 
quiet affluence, as you walk toward the 
semi-circular reception booth which sits be- 
tween two entrance doors at the far wall of 
the lobby. 

Two receptionists (count ’°em) guard the 
two entrances on either side of the booth. 
One of the girls is a bottle-blonde, with 
eyebrows curved so high on her forehead, 
that she wears an expression of frozen 
fright. The other has the same shaped 
brows, but as an added attraction, has cov- 
ered her lips with so much scarlet rouge 
that they remind you of a knot-hole in a 
fence. 

You choose the one with the lips and 
say: “I’d like to see Mr. Fadiman, please.” 

“Your name?” she coos—for who 
knows? You may be some big-shot. 

“Robinson—Carroll Robinson.” 

“Do you have an appointment with Mr. 
Fadiman ?” 

“No,” you reply, “but I’d like to make 
one for this afternoon.” 

“T can’t arrange that. You’ll have to 
write to him for an appointment.” Her 
lips intrigue you, and you want to ask her 
if her mother was frightened by a Ubangi. 
Instead, you say: “May I see Mr. Fadi- 
man’s secretary?” 

“T’m sorry, you'll have to write in.” You 
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are dismissed as she consults her compact 
mirror, in a futile attempt to find an un- 
painted spot between her mouth and nose. 

You’re not in the market for a “brush” 
today, so proceed to a nearby restaurant 
and call MGM on the telephone. 

“Mr. Fadiman,” you say, trying to make 
your voice sound like a busy executive. 

“Who’s calling?” 

“Mr. Robinson.” 

“Is he expecting a cal 

“T don’t know—ask him.” 

“Just a moment, I'll let you speak with 
his secretary.” The telephone is a wonder- 
invention! Soon a female voice comes on 
the line, and you give her the business: 
“Mr. Fadiman has synopses of two of my 
plays, and I want to see him this afternoon 
to learn his reaction—may I come right 
over to the studio?” 

“Where are you now? Can he call you 
back ?” 

“No. I’m in a public booth. Will you 
look up the synopses? I'll come right over.” 
You have apparently taken her unawares, 
for she says: “If you’ll give me the titles of 
your plays, I’ll look them up and see that 
they get into Mrs. Marjorie Thorson’s office 
at. once.” 

“Who’s Mrs. Thorson?” you ask. 

“She’s Mr. Fadiman’s assistant, and takes 
care of all new plays. If you’ll come to the 
Thalberg Building in half an hour, I’m 
sure she’ll see you.” 

You spend the half hour having lunch, 
then back up the broad steps of Thalberg 
Building and into the lobby to the reception 
desk. The girl with the lips is busy, so you 
approach her side-kick: “Mr. Robinson to 
see Mrs. Thorson—and I have an appoint- 
ment!” She looks at you oddly, then con- 
sults an office directory and dials a number 
on her inter-office telephone. “Miss Wil- 
liams, there is a Mr. Robinson here who 
says he has an appointment to see Mrs. 
Thorson—yes—uh huh—Oh, alright.” She 
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hangs up the receiver. Are you about to 
receive the gentle brush? “Mr. Robinson, 
won’t you have a seat? Mrs. Thorson will 
see you in a few minutes.” 

You sit in a white leather lounge chair 
and watch the receptionists at work. Re- 
luctantly, you are forced to admit to your- 
self that they’re doing an exceptionally fine 
job of handling the public. Many persons 
approach the desk, but few are allowed to 
enter the sacred portals. 

Soon the inter-office phone rings, and 
you are called to the booth and given a 
pass. “Up the corridor and turn to your 
left—room 134. Ask for Mrs. Thorson.” 
Your palms are damp with perspiration, 
but you’re not outwardly nervous, as you 
stride down the long corridor to the door 
marked 134. There you are greeted by a 
young lady seated in a tiny ante-room. She 
smiles. “Mr. Robinson? Directly back, and 
through that door to your left.” You open 
the door to the left and an another young 
lady seated at a large desk: “Mrs. Thor- 
son?” you ask, with a question in your 
voice. 

“No, I’m Miss Williams — are you Mr. 
Robinson ?” 

“Yes—I’m sorry—I thought you—” 

“Perfectly all right. Mrs. Thorson is ex- 
pecting you. Go right in.” And she points 
to another door directly opposite her desk. 
You open this last door and find yourself 
in a sumptuously-furnished _living-room- 
office. Behind a beautifully-carved desk 
sits: “Mrs. Thorson?” 

“Yes, Mr. Robinson, what can I do for 
you today?” 

You go into your song and dance about 
the two plays which you have submitted 
to MGM and ask her what she thinks of 
them as picture possibilities. 

“Your plays deal too much with the 
gangster angle.” She says, as she glances 
over the synopses which lie before her. “We 
can’t use them because we are preparing 
for the foreign market which will open 
again after the war.” She fingers a pen- 
cil as she speaks, and her manner is ap- 
parently sincere and straightforward. “You 
understand, we are required to keep at least 
eighteen months ahead of the news. That’s 
the length of time it takes to complete a 
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picture and attain distribution. We must 
anticipate world affairs and international 
conditions, not as they are today — but as 
they will be a year and a half from today. 
Gangster pictures are out because they give 
the foreign market the wrong impression of 
the American. War pictures are out. We 
were the first studio to recognize that, but 
we had a fine little number, ‘Assignment in 
Brittany,’ that we had started a year and a 
half before, and we had a lot of money tied 
up in it. It was only moderately successful 
because it hit the market too late.” 

“What are the chances for an unknown 
writer in Hollywood?” you ask hopefully. 

“None,” she answers: “That’s another 
thing true at MGM as well as the other 
major studios—we do no training in the 
writing field. Motion picture writing is a 
highly specialized art. At the outset of the 
production, we assign a writer to a high- 
salaried producer, and we don’t want him 
to be held up by having to nurse along an 
inexperienced writer. My experience in this 
‘factory,’ is that you must establish yourself 
in fields such as magazine or radio—or per- 
haps have a best-seller under your belt. It 
may sound ridiculous to an outsider, but 
we much prefer to allow the smaller studios 
to ‘mind the baby,’ and when he’s good, 
we'll pay him any amount to get him. 
We’ve plenty of money and can afford to 
play the game that way—and why not? 
It has worked out successfully to date, and 
we get the cream of the writing field.” 

She lights a cigarette as she talks. Her 
nervous fingers brush a lock of unruly hair 
back from her forehead and continues: 
“Frankly, we are overloaded with writers 
at the present moment. We have more 
high-salaried writers under contract than 
any three of the other studios.” She smiles, 
as one anticipating the tag-line of a humor- 
our story, “Old Leo, the Lion, always over- 
stocks everything. Someone says there’s a 
shortage of this or a shortage of that, and 
we'll stock it regardless of cost.” 

You venture one last try with: “What 
about dialogue writing? Any chance for 
a staff job in that field?” 

She stumps her cigarette with a delib- 
erate finality, and patiently explains: “Di- 
alogue writing is the peak of the profession. 
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After a seasoned writer has spent several 
years in motion picture preparation, he may 
graduate into the small group of dialogue 
writers. They are our highest salaried per- 
sonnel—$1,500 to $2,000 a week is ave- 
rage.” 

She rises, and you realize the interview 
is at an end. You shake hands and thank 
her for the time she has given you and she 
says: “Take my advice: Write for the na- 
tional magazines; produce net-work radio 
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script; get a hit on Broadway, or write a 
best-seller — if you do that, we'll be after 
you — don’t worry!” 

You have spent a pleasant ten minutes 
being educated in the ways of Hollywood, 
and as you walk out past the receptionists, 
and through the lobby, you feel that this 
Assistant Story Editor has given you advice 
that was well worth the three thousand 
miles across country to Hollywood — or 
should you say Culver City? 


Cumulative Action 


By JULIUS LONG 


AWYERS use the term, cumulative 
evidence, to designate a type of 
evidence which neither proves nor 

corroborates anything but which is merely 
a heaping up of pointless testimony. For 
example, if you have introduced undisputed 
proof that a man drove his car through 
a red light, there is no point in having 
thirty more witnesses add their testimony 
that he did so. A judge will refuse to ad- 
mit such testimony because it is cumulative. 

Now, it occurs to me that we writers, 
like lawyers, are inclined to err on the side 
of pointless accumulation, and mistakenly 
think that we are helping. 

For example, you are doing a mystery, 
and the heroine has been locked in a bed- 
room of the huge old house. Your hero 
knows this, but he does not know which 
of the many rooms contains her. There 
are so many doors. 

You want to make his search seem realis- 
tic, and you feel that if you have him 
stumbling onto the right door right off the 
reader says what the heck, dumb luck like 
that only happens in stories. So you have 
your hero try four or five doors before he 
finds the right one. This is supposed to 
prove that this story is just as real as life 
where you have to try and try again. 

All right, I agree with this premise, but 
I object to having to read about those first 





four futile tries. I know that sooner or 
later the guy will find the girl, and I will 
skip over the two or three hundred words 
that you use describing how he works his 
way down the hall, turning one doorknob 
after another. All this action is cumula- 
tive; it merely heaps up action without 
proving anything. 

It is so much easier to say: “Hawk- 
shaw tried four doors in vain, the fifth was 
locked. He knew the beauteous Beatrice 
was beyond that door.” 

The principle is the same as that of the 
transition—you would not think of de- 
scribing your hero’s travels from one point 
in another; you simply pick him up and set 
him down where he ought to be without 
wearing out the reader with his trip. 

You let him cover the ground quickly 
because the reader knows he is going to get 
there. So long as the reader can be reason- 
ably sure of the outcome of any piece of 
action, that action is cumulative action; 
it is lifeless, meaningless for the simple 
reason that it does not induce suspense. 

Let us take a common situation in action 
fiction. The hero has broken out of jail, 
and a cop is in pursuit. The hero has 
stolen a car, but the cop is gaining on a 
motorcycle. Well, sooner or later the cop 
is going to catch up; any reader knows that. 
Accordingly, if we depict the hero and 
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his pursuer riding up hill and down dale, 
around hairpin curves, over railroad tracks 
and bridges, the reader may skip the whole 
perilous pursuit so that he can come to the 
part where the cop, as he inevitably must, 
catches up. So we’ll eliminate the chase 
scene, let the cop overtake the hero almost 
before he knows he has company. 

At this point our hero, a whiz at the 
wheel, cleverly turns into a side road, and 
the cop is tossed off his motorcycle. The 
odds are now on the hero’s getting away, 
in fact, the reader is sure he will. But we 
decide to prolong the agony and have the 
hero wreck his car not far from the 
motorcycle. The cop starts shooting at the 
hero, who shoots back. They exchange 
several shots. 

The reader knows certain definite things 
about the outcome of those shots. First, 
the cop will not even be wounded, for 
though the hero has been unjustly jailed, 
we can not have him shooting up a cop 
who may have a wife and a large family 
of small children or a small family of large 
children. 

The reader further knows that the hero 
will not be killed, for he must last at 
least as long as the story. He may be 
wounded, but only in the shoulder, arm or 
leg. So let’s get the shooting over with; 
to describe each and every shot in detail 
would be to heap up cumulative action. 

So now our hero has been winged in the 
arm. Are we going to describe his wan- 
derings all over acres of forest, the cop 
doggedly in pursuit? Are we going to de- 
scribe how the hero hides behind trees, 
logs, rocks, etc? Not unless you want to 
lose the reader as well as the cop. Well, 
then, just what is going to happen to the 
hero that is quick and decisive? How are 
we going to get him out of that woods? 
Damned if I know. If I were doing this 
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story I’d come up with something, but since 
I’m only using it for an illustration, “What- 
ever action you decide upon, be sure that 
it is not action the outcome of which is 
a foregone conclusion. It must be steeped 
in doubt, induce suspense. 

My guess is that if there is any single 
thing that blights the chances of action 
story manuscripts it is the failure to lick 
this problem. 

A little more than two years ago, after 
a three-year lay-off in which I turned out 
only three manuscripts, I started up again. 
It was almost like beginning all over. I had 
had so many things on my mind that even 
elementary stuff had blacked out. 

I spent almost every evening for a 
month doing a ten thousand-word novel- 
ette. Miss Daisy Bacon decided she would 
like it for Detective Story if I would take 
out about a thousand words. The thing 
seemed too long at the end. No, she didn’t 
say it was padded, for indeed it wasn’t. My 
trouble was that in trying to seem convinc- 
ing I had included a lot of action that 
neither proved nor corroborated—it was 
merely cumulative. 





I removed that cumulative action. Miss 
Bacon took the story, and I have been in 
about every third issue of Detective Story 
since. 

I have read the writers’ magazines for 
years, and I well know that the theory of 
action herein expounded has been sub- 
scribed to before. My only intended con- 
tribution is to borrow a legal term and 
adapt it to the craft. 

Let the writer who would be convincing, 
scrutinize his material and ask himself the 
question: “Does this prove or corroborate 
anything, or is it merely cumulative, a 
heaping up of (useless) obstructing mate- 
rial?” 
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“Strange Are The Uses 
of Authorship” 


By HARNETT T. KANE 


TRANGE are the uses of authorship, 

at least in wartime in America. When 

I finished a book some time ago, I 
thought that the hardest part was over. I 
didn’t suspect that immediately after pub- 
lication, it and I would be put to work: 

To speed up military recruiting in small 
towns. 

To convince weary soldiers that training 
in Louisiana was not as peculiar and for- 
eign as they thought. 

To urge Americans to eat muskrat dur- 
ing meat shortages. 

To persuade high school pupils to study 
their French. 

To show war-tired Free French sailors 
something of a place and population that 
seemed close to theirs. 

My novel deals with Louisiana’s Deep 
Delta Country the omni-present waterways 
of a half-liquid country, and a civilization 
uniquely its own behind these flowing bar- 
riers. I had thought that America might 
want to learn about them, I hadn’t realized 
that the Louisiana people wanted to hear 
about the same thing—themselves. Also, 
Louisiana as a strategic spot in the nation’s 
war training program, is filled with un- 
numbered tens or hundreds of thousands 
of men and their wives from every other 
state, who also would like to find out about 
Louisiana. As a result, I soon discovered 
that I was dropping everything else to an- 
swer Calls. 

I have been speaking four and sometimes 
five times a day, moving about by bus, 
train, motor boat, canoe and once or twice 
by jeep. Many of the talks were in towns, 
but often I found myself in tiny cross-road 
hamlets, in consolidated school halls, to 
which people came from far-away bays and 
swamp edges and “chenieres,” or oak- 
topped islands of sand and shell on the 
borders of the Gulf of Mexico. 


The interest, I felt, was far stronger than 
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it might have been in peacetime. One 
friend suggested, it simply meant that these 
Delta people had fewer recreational oppor- 
tunities in wartime. (For instance, a num- 
ber of the dance halls, in which the Aca- 
dian folk of South Louisiana hold their 
family ““fais-do-do” or “make do-do,’ all- 
night dances, are closed. The boys are to 
la guerre. 

Then, as many of the listeners said, it 
was the first time that they had “ever seen 
somebody that wrote a book.” The territory 
was an area largely untrodden by city 
people, not only for literary but also for 
other purposes. One unshaven shrimper, 
who had just come in from trawling in the 
bay, came up to me to tell me that he 
came out of curiosity only ; he thought that 
all authors were dead. I denied the allega- 
tion; the grunt that he gave in response 
indicated that he would reserve judgment. 
Another native, who tongs oysters out of 
the half-brackish natural reefs along the 
Gulf, brought his family to the meeting 
spot by a devious route. They started out 
by putt-putt (motor boat), then covered a 
short distance by pirogue—the Louisiana 
canoe that “floats on a heavy dew;” then 
made a stretch by bus, and the last mile 
and a half on foot. When they sat down, 
I thought I detected a look that said, “By 
God, this better be good, yes.” (As some- 
one has said, if the bayou man doesn’t add 
a “Yes” at the end of an affirmative state- 
ment, he doesn’t mean it.) And in a third 
case, in the French prairies, one patriarch, 
his wife and five children, made a journey 
of 50 miles cramped together in one buggy 
—the only vehicle that can negotiate some 
of the watery half-roads. 

This was grass-root country in truth, 
even if, like many other things in South 
Louisiana, the roots were soggy. With no 
regular meeting places available, we con- 
vened in many a strange spot. Once it was 
a parish (county) courtroom, with the 
speaker’s platform the judge’s bench—with 
the judge’s gavel at hand. Again, the scene 
was the biggest assembly point for many 
miles, a movie house, with Lana Turner 
and Bob Hope watching from the walls. 
During one week the itinerary included: a 
convent, with the Reverend Mothers watch- 
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AN APPOINTMENT 
ON oth AVENUE 


I am expecting you to come into my 
office and see what I can do for you in 
the way of sales. 


You say that is impossible—you live 
too far from 5th Avenue?. Well... per- 
haps that is true, but my reports are the 
kind which evaporate space. Their per- 
sonal touch transports my clients right 
here to me in New York. 


Selling manuscripts is my business. 
Writing them is yours. If you just make 
that first appointment with me I feel 
sure that you shall desire many more, 
because I can get your manuscripts to 
the right editors much faster than you can. 


Editors want manuscripts which come 
from my agency because they have as- 
surance about them. I have been a 
literary agent for many years and I de- 
pend on my sales not just on taking 
money from my clients for reports. If 
your manuscripts are not salable but can 
be made so, you need my constructive 
help and suggestions. 


Proper guidance is the only successful 
manner of approach to fiction writing or 
to any other writing. The first step is 
to let me have your latest work for 
appraisal. 


Won't you please make that appoint- 
ment with me in my 5th Avenue office? 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. 

For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


I guarantee to all my writers that I never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


Sincerely, 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
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DIcESsT 


ing over lines of uninformed little girls, 
some of whom asked questions in French; 
then a City Hall, where French Rotarians 
had a luncheon prepared by their wives; 
and a fisherman’s wharf, where men and 
women and children listened on the ad- 
joining levee or the decks of their boats, 
Now-and then, the scene was one of the 
historic live oaks or other outdoor spots 
which the nature-loving Acadians hold high 
in their folk beliefs. 

In the crowds were moss-pickers in high 
rubber boats; boys of 12 and 13 who are 
expert trappers and curers of muskrat skins, 
a grandmére or two wearing a “garde- 
soleil,” sun-guard or sunbonnet, which some 
of the older women have never abandoned ; 
and mothers in overalls, who have pitched 
in to take their husband’s places as oper- 
ators of shrimping and other boats, Priests 
came, as did operators of the “fais-do- 
does,” mayors, an occasional legislator, school 
princiuals, vegetable gardeners, owners of 
fleets of fishing boats, rice growers, diggers of 
drainage ditches in the back lands—Louis- 
ianians great and Louisianians small. In 
one case a family had just finished a 
“boucherie,” a country custom that is a 
kind of family co-operative in which neigh- 
bors in rotation provide the meat for all. 
At the end of the talk, Maman presented 
me with half her portion, the liver and 
gizzards of a cow; and I felt well regarded. 

There were few literary teas on these oc- 
casions. Anybody who is a true bayou man 
will gag at the thought of the stuff; every- 
body takes “coffee that stains the cup,” 
black, dripped, freighted with chickory— 
a brew that some say has the same effect 
on them as a thump on the head.. After 
the talks we repaired to the parlor or 
kitchen of one of the housewives, and every- 
body had the café. In New Orleans we 
think that we take our coffee strong ; bayou 
stuff is ten times more potent. Even a 
“small black” has its jolt; one day after 11 
cups, I had to lie down for a time. I felt 
as if palpitation of the heart was approach- 
ing. 

Some of those who wanted to hear or 
sponsor the talks had definite purposes in 
mind. Unfortunately for the French cul- 
ture in America, some of the Acadian chil- 
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dren are turning from their Gallic customs. 
They do not want to learn their French in 
school; they are forgetting it at home. I 
was asked to come to the schools and tell 
them why they should want to continue 
their bil-lingual tradition. To illustrate, I 
told them that anyone who might learn two 
languages and learned only one was not 
very smart. I explained that I, an Irish- 
man, had to study five years or so in col- 
lege, to learn the French that was at their 
finger-tips. Afterward one girl came up, 
big-eyed, to ask: “Monsieur, did you have 
to pay to learn FRENCH? What was the 
matter—you had forgotten it?” A world 
in which one did not at least hear French 
from birth was incomprehensible to her. 

Although Louisiana has a high record for 
war enlistments, recruiting was lagging in 
some places. I was asked to talk, and mili- 
tary representatives appeared on the same 
platform. They talked briefly about the 
Delta; I touched briefly on military mat- 
ters. Then each of us went into his own 
subject. It seemed to work. 

At the Army camps, the soldiers who 
trained in the bayou and swamp terrain 
were occasionally derisive when the chair- 
man announced that the speaker would 
present a “pleasant side” of Louisiana. 
“What pleasant side?” some asked from 
their seats. Then they listened to some 
of the history, to stories of the expulsion 
of the Acadians, the efforts to “liquidate” 
and separate them in something of the 
modern totalitarian fashion ; to accounts of 
French families of Louisiana, in which 
22 children is nothing of a record; to 
fables of characters exotic or eccentric. 
(One man had 12 children by his first 
wife; married again, and had another 12. 
The number had to be the same each time, 
he told a friend. “I cannot be unfair to 
either lady.” Quelle Homme!) Then the sol- 
diers began to talk. What was the difference 
between a hard-shell crab and a soft-shell 
one? What in the hell exactly, was a crab? 
inquired a farm youth from a far interior 
point, we had never been away from home 
before. Muskrat trapping intrigued some ; 
others asked questions about the “farming” 
of oysters, a 12-month occupation in the 
brine waters of the state. After hearing a 
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GREETINGS: 


The Publishers and Editors of 


The Ace Magazines 


Extend Hearty Best Wishes 


A ery 


Merry Christnas 
and 
A Happy New Year 


SECRETS @ FLYING ACES @ LOVE FICTION 
TEN DETECTIVE ACES @ WESTERN TRAILS 
TEN - STORY LOVE ©@ WESTERN ACES 
COMPLETE LOVE © 10-STORY DETECTIVE 


VARIETY LOVE 


JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can as pee later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send ag a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage wiith manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


BEST WISHES 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


to the reader family of 
The Writers’ Digest 


MURRAY & GEE, Inc., PUBLISHERS 


Hollywood 28, California 
Publishers of 


Jack Woodford’s “Why Write A Novel,” 
Upton Sinclair, Jim Tully, Frank Scully, 
and a host of others. 
——————————————————————————— + 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not , Selling need expert revision of their 
sc ner Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
ren that Ro cagpe Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored”’ 

by me. Editors. > agente and ery 1 pitty gee my work. 
EXT REMELY *MODERAT ree office report 
on one short story if you a Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland’s, Every- 
woman's, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“FIVE SALES IN A ROW,” 
writes Amy Henderson 


“Sales results you have achieved for me are a 
constant amazement. Five sales in a row and re- 
quests for more material. My success is due en- 
tirely to your frank, constructive and friendly 
criticism, with no punches pulled.’’ 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IIMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 
WANT TO ADVANCE FASTER —->- 


FINANCIALLY? 


My guaranteed plans have helped hundreds 


ADVANCE YEARS IN MONTHS 


7th year. Folder FORGING AHEAD FASTER free. 
DR. TIBOLT, 25G, 185 GODFREY, PHILADELPHIA 20 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica or Elite Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, and 
technically perfect manuscripts in correct style with flaw- 
less spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy on 
Eaton—16 F ay bond; carbon free. Mailed flat wit h your 
original. ifty cents 1,000 words. Novels. Shorts, 
CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines, 12, lowa 




















| WAKE UP AND “WRITE! 


If you are wise, you will invest in my message and 
end your writing troubles. My counse! leads direct to 
EDITORS!!! It will train you how to write. 

write a daily column for a metropolitan newspaper 
and magazine editors are buying my stuff. Been 25 
years in the writing game; know all the angles and 
short-cuts. No theories ; all practical advice in my essay. 


My fee is $1.00. Send your remittance to: 


CHARLES A. SIEGFERTH 


The Siegferth Literary Workshop 
971 East 28th Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


I recently judged a national limerick contest. More than 
half the contestants didn’t know what a limerick was. 
Without knowledge, you fail. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my _work with private pupils, ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Han 














book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect “ee 4 Ge 

many profits from versification? Write today 

unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 i trial “criti 
poem, 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 
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LIFE STORY 
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Wish writers everywhere 
A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


INCORPORATED 


1501 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











particularly lush description of a tropical 
island on the state’s shoreline, one wide- 
eyed boy piped up, “Is that in the U-nited 
States, mister?” (And one of the soldiers, 
innocently or not innocently, fingered a dis- 
play of Spanish moss at one of the camps, 
in connection with the talks, and inquired: 
“Is this what you people in Louisiana call 
the Mardi Grass?” 





Coming Right Along 
Sir: 

You published my letter in the January, 1943, 
issue, and in a footnote you said I shouldn’t wait 
four years before reporting again. 

In that first letter to this column I reported 
14 sales to Catholic publications. I am happy 
to report that number has now jumped to 70. 
I’m still selling regularly in this field. I have 
made a few half-hearted attempts to sell the 
secular field but guess I’ll stay in my own 
yard. I think my group of editors are the 
finest in the world and the secular editors are 
cold and unreceptive (regardless of what I’ve 
read about their big hearts). You may be in- 
terested in knowing that I have sold both of the 
stories I submitted in this year’s WritTer’s 
Dicest contest (incidentally, they didn’t even 
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win honorable mention). Both short shorts sold 
as is to my regular markets. I’ve had many in- 
teresting experiences in the two and one-half 
years since that first sale. 

I am now living in the Milwaukee area and 
would be interested in hearing from any writer’s 
clubs that might be in this locality. 

I'll write again when my sales hit the 150 
mark, 

RayMonp A. SCHOEDER, 
Waterford, Wis. 


Who'll Help? 
Sir: 

Here’s one a little different, maybe. I live 
in a small town. There is probably no one else 
in the town who has lost their equilibrium and 
has a mad desire to become a pen pusher. If 
there is, and he reads this, may he have no 
rest until he gives me a ring. I’m in the 
phone book. 

BLocker B. TRANT, 
Box 871 
Bryan, Texas. 


The Tree, U. S. A. 
Sir: 

Are there any embryo writers in Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn ? 

A few female beginners would like to meet 
once a month and want to make the group 
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larger than it is at present. We are enthusiastic 
and earnest and hope for a few replies to this 
appeal. 

We hope to have the usual sessions of criti- 
cisms, discussions and encouragement. 

If there are any clubs of this sort already 
operating in Bay Ridge, I should like to hear 
about them. 

SarAH H. WALKER, 
8520 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Trade Correspondents Wanted 


While we were out to lunch, one of the country's 
best known trade journal editors came through Cin- 
cinnati and left this in our typewriter. O. K.— 
we'll print it, but next time we want a free lunch. 


Chain Store Age, New York, with grocery, 
drug, variety (5-cent to $5 merchandise), ad- 
ministration and fountain-restaurant editions, 
seeks the services of free-lance writers who know 
retailing in cities like Chicago, Milwaukee, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, De Moines, Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Omaha, Wichita, Tulsa, Louis-- 
ville. Samples of work should be sent to Harry 
E. Martin, Field Editor, Chain Store Age, 612 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl., who 
will interview likely prospects as he gets into 
these cities or will write to applicants. Good 
rates for text and photos. 
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SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation coverin 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen:ations, Ap- 
petites Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for “'said’ ), Voice, Race, 
Social tatus, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7°x9/2" pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb noted writer and lecturer, sald: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133, Flushing, New York 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


(For Musical Settings) 

The service you need to help you to Songwriting Success. 
Complete ert Service gives you musical settings with 
rofessional advice in promoting sales. Hit songs pay 
Big dividends. You may have a song hit poem. Send 
us your Song Poems for free ee ona report, or 

tl our FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘Let’ Talk About 
Son shi 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. 
Ou courses in Short-Story Seviting, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing. Versification, and othe offer constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; ; real teaching 
For full particulars and a sample copy of ITER’S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 

ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! | 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large ; 
ing. Send cents in coin. MAIL IT TODA 

DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 

















SONGWRITERS 


Music composed to your words; songs re- 
vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 
more of your best poems for immediate 
consideration to America’s foremost creators 
of songs. 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Our Friend Marcos 
Sir: 

First off, I wish to make an offer . . . with 
strings attached, of course: I would like very 
much to obtain a copy each of the 1935, 36, 41 
and 43 Writer’s Year Book to complete my files. 
So, if any of you fellows have an extra copy or 
don’t mind parting with the one you have, send 
it along, for which I will gladly answer any ten 
questions (for each book) on Nicaragua or Cen- 
tral America (including the recent upheavals in 
Salvador and Guatemala), or better still, write 
you a rambling letter about Nicaragua’s history, 
its industries, jungles, proposed canal, or what 
have you. 

Also, I would like to contact my old friend 
William L. Hopson of Venice, California (circa 
1938), recently mentioned in Tom Blackburn’s 
salty, unpretentious, yet vivid personal-experience 
article in the April Dicrst. It’s articles like 
these that makes the average beginner, up in 
the attic with a pistol in his hand, suddenly 
want to go out and get drunk—from sheer joy. 
Good luck to Blackburn, obviously a writer’s 
writer and a man to watch. 

In 1936 a friend by the name of Henry 
Hodgson gaev me an old copy of the Dicesr. At 
the time I was 17 and had been writing for the 
local papers for several years. But the Dicestr 
opened my eyes and introduced me to tricks of 
the trade which I would otherwise never have 
learned, so I became a regular subscriber. My 
writing improved, but I was still an amateur. 
In 1937 I read an article in the Dicesr by Bill 
Hopson. On the spur of the moment I wrote 
him a letter in care of the mag and a few wecks 
later I received a letter. Thus began a friend- 
ship, which, while it lasted on paper very 
briefly, has certainly been the most sincere so 
far in my writing career. 

Had I listened to Bill, I would probably be a 
very successful pulpateer today, but I didn’t. 
Wrote Bill in 1938: “You have a very good 
writing style for a guy who had to learn another 
language. Keep trying; you will make the 
grade—but keep away from the slicks. You 
aren’t ready for them yet. Write about Central 
America; adventure stuff. Write about people 
with which you are familiar. A guy’s gotta 
creep before he walks...” 

Like most beginners, instead of aiming at the 
pulps, I decided instead, to sneer at ’em. And 
so I’ve paid the penalty. Sure, I’ve made quite 
a bit of money selling fillers. I’ve even sold gag- 
cartoons to Collier’s. But that doesn’t mean 
I’m a writer. 


Today, however, I’m not a city-dweller any- 
more. I’m now what could probably be called 
“a cross between a field auditor and equipment 
checker” for the P. R. A. (Public Roads Adm.) 
in Nicaragua, and am stationed at a little flea- 
bitten camp called St. Augustine, in the midst 
of the Eastern Nicaragua “bush country”. Here, 
on a job site which covers some 100-odd kilo- 
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meters of the worst country you can imagine; 
living with bare-footed, ragged, rum-drinking 
machete-men and native catskinners all around 
me, I’ve suddenly realized what a colorful coun- 
try mine really is, after all. Today, eight years 
after I spurned Bill Hopson’s advice, I can still 
hear his words ringing in my ears: ‘Adventure 
stuff... adventure ... adventure...” Sure, 
and why not! Look at guys like Lester Dent 
and E. Hoffman Price and Frank Gruber, et al. 
Who am I to sneer at the pulps, anyway? So 
far I haven’t been able to cash any of those 
swell, encouraging letters I’ve received from the 
slick editors, although I appreciate them a hell 
of a lot. 

Sitting in a group under a dim, 15-watt bulb 
in a little wooden shack at night—with the air 
heady with high-smelling guaro and assorted 
body-odors—playing poker, I often stop long 
enough to listen to the jungle noises outside: the 
roar of a distant mountain lion; the crash of 
thunder in nearby hills; the steady, subdued 
murmer of the swollen river just behind camp, 
which last year flooded away the Santa Cruz 
camp 10-kms. up the road. The result: a 3000- 
word adventure yarn —“Jungle Gold’— which 
I’ve just mailed my agent, A. L. Fierst. And 
while I’m not saying it’s a sale, I’m willing to 
bet that before the year is out I shall be in the 
pulps. 

Why? Because I’m now writing about Cen- 
tral America, instead of New York; because I’m 
writing about people with which I’m familiar ; 
and lastly, because I’m now down on my hands 
and knees creeping—slowly but surely— 
towards my goal: the pulp markets, instead of 
wobbling towards the slicks on unsteady legs. 

If any of you fellows want to know about 
Nicaragua or Central America don’t hesitate to 
write: air mail. It’s only 12 cents but it takes 
from six to eight weeks for ordinary mail to ar- 
rive, which is a nuisance. And if you haven’t 
got the buck, don’t worry. I’m always willing 
to write just for the sake of writing. 

Marcos RANGEL, 
Int’, News SERVICE, 
Apartado No. 208, 
Managua, Nicaragua, C. A. 


From the Former Editor of The Graphic 
Sir: 

I have just put another book to press and I 
thought it was about time I made my annual 
report to you about my chicken business and my 
writing. Everything is going fine. I believe I 
have solved the main problem of the chicken 
business, which is, of course, that of profit. I 
had 1,500 chickens which, somehow, put me $8 
in the red every month. I cut them down to 
a flock of 100 which now produces a profit of 
$10 a month. In the face of government re- 
strictions upon small business men this is an 
important discovery and it shows what a news- 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Special 50th Month Anniversary Issue 


Unusual articles, new features, added market tips 
and news. The big little magazine that is so perma- 
nent in values, writers everywhere use it as a constant 


desk reference. 
“T have learned more 


about writing from REWRITE 


than from all the classes I ever attended.’ 


“Your wide coverage 
dope on advertisers are 


REWRITE is the on 
better as a ‘‘Complete 
subscription. Try it to 


—Mrs. Charlotte L. Kimball. 


of writing subjects and inside 
my reasons for renewing.” 


—Frank Olson. 


ly writers’ magazine that sells 
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day ! 
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month out of its editors’ 


REWRITE is born each 


personal contact with writers 


who are selling, and those who are not. 


REWRITE discusses and finds the answers to your 
Problems in Writing and Selling effectively, efficiently. 


REWRITE helps you! 


Specific “Know how,” not a 


lot of generalized theory. 
REWRITE brings you the new trends, the new op- 


portunities to sell, and 


brings them first. Writers re- 


port many sales from these tips. 


Ord 


er Now! 


5 years (60 issues), $4.50. 


Subscription, $1 per 
Trial Bundles (Our 
25 issues, $1.75. 


year. 4 Trial issues, 50c, 
Selection), 15 issues, $1. 


Quantity rates to Writers’ Clubs. 


50th Month Anniversary Issue, 25c. 


Competent, Detailed Analysis Service 


Expert, Creative Cou 
1000 words. Minimum 


return stamped envelope. rd 
uaranteed unconditionally. 


but satisfaction 


nsel (marginal notes), $1 per 
fee $3 (2 short-shorts), plus 
No postcard correspondence, 
Get in 


touch with me today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 


4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
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Paperman can do on a farm when he devotes 
his mind to agricultural pursuits. 

My new book, “The Wild Blue Yonder”, a 
sequel to my biography of Billy Mitchell and the 
inside story of the sabotage of our air power, 
is causing quite a stir in high places. Much to 
my surprise it has been recognized by the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica whose editors asked me 
to digest my facts for a new chapter in the his- 
tory of aerodynamics. My book has now been 
endorsed for all the libraries of the country by 
the librarian of Columbia University, all of 
which shows what an editor can do when he re- 
tires on a farm in order to think. My only con- 
clusion is that writing is easy but thinking is 
difficult. 

I have run into many people who were intro- 
duced to my autobiography after reading the 
piece you asked me to write for WriTER’s Dt- 
GEST, in the issue of March, 1943. As a result 
of your assignment I have come across a large 
number of friends, also writing for a living, and 
residing all this time in my county and unaware 
of my presence. I want to thank you for pulling 
me out of exile. 

EMILE GAUVREAU, 
Tinicum Pines, 
Point Pleasant, Pa. 


D. C. Writers 
Sir: 
I am very much interested in a writer’s dis- 
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by EUGENE VALE 


Foreword by MARC CONNELLY 





@ The comprehensive and defini- 
tive handbook and guide to every 
step in the art of screenplay writing, 
including: 

Story materials 
Synopsis 
Treatment 
Continuity 
Screenplay 

Shooting Script 

Sound 
Direction 
Camera Technique 
Audience 
Markets ( 
and other phases of motion picture 
making. 


ay 
ng 


An invaluable aid to professional 
writers, directors, producers, and 
other technicians in the field. 


JAMES HILTON: “Interesting and 
informative. Any motion picture as- 
pirant could derive benefit from it.” 


MARC CONNELLY: “There are laws 
fundamental to the writing of o 
picture. So far as | know, this book 
is the first attempt to examine them 
thoroughly.” $3.50 


Distributed by CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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cussion group that has recently been formed 
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to read. No back slapping, and no hurt feelings : ; ie : ee 
ne We give and take with equal fun. Keep it MOV ING; but send it to SUITABLE 
ne Every member has not had material pub- markets. Get the maximum benefit from your 
s- lished, but all are serious in their efforts to spare time by letting your agent handle sales 
“n produce salable stories and articles. and other details at a minimum expense, saving 
dy If you would be so kind as to publish this you useless submissions to the wrong editors. 
f letter there might be other serious beginners A postcard will bring you our unique 
e- who real it who would like to join us. My phone : ; : “ie 
- number is ORdway 8865, if anyone is inter- magazine-map, which shows our position 

: ) ; any § 
1s ested. in relation to more than 400 editorial 

. ’ -cow J rc > rp 

Mrs. Curissy V. MANSFIELD, check-books. The back of the map tells 
- 3800 Harrison St., N. W., 
e Washington 15, D. C you how we help you get your share of 

ring 2: CG. ) : , 
» : the checks 
It Centennial Ode Contest 
e Sir: Typing service at regular rates. 
An award of $100 is announced by Baylor Uni- : ‘ . 
d ; $ : : pene Careful consideration given to all requests 
e versity for a centennial ode suitable either to be sg ; 
‘ ; ‘or information. 

g read or to be set to music. The theme adopted 


for the Centennial is “Christian Education: Safe- N - RA N K IMA N DT 
* 


guard of Democracy.” The poems submitted 
should be in keeping with the occasion. Successor to Daniel Ryerson 


1. Only one poem may be entered by a single 155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


contestant. 
2. No poem is eligible which has ever been rien: AAR SAS 
published or which may be published in In the HEART of the publishing district 


; : Specializing i 1 itors. 
the period between the date on which the ee ae Peay Sree oy eee 


contest closes and the date on which the pro — ——_—_—_—_—_ 
awards are announced. . WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 














3. Three original copies of each poem must Elite or Pica Type 
: ° Mao i f ° bd 
be submitted. Manuscripts must be type- Bionlty, Certect, im tue proper Carta; kw anperionesd, tptom: 
. . First copy on 16 or 20 Ib, Bond, Carbon free. Every page 
written on one side of the paper only. proof read; minor corrections in spelling, grammar, punctu- 
. ° ation, if desired. SOc per 1000 words. 10% discount over 
4. The writer’s name should not appear on 10,000. Poetry’ 1c per line. Mailed flat. PROMPTNESS 

° u . 
the manuscript, but the name and address ALMA KETRING 

should be enclosed in a sealed envelope 622 East Dover Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 





which bears on its cover the title of the ——— 
ode and should accompany the manuscripts 


at ee wl is the final date Song Poems Set to Music 


on which poems may be mailed for compe- 
tition in the ode contest. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to 








ur 





Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 


Mrs. Liry M. RussELL, trained and well-known composer. More than 

Director of the Centennial Celebration, 200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
Public Relations Office, lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas. will be sent, should your material be adapt- 


able to music. 


Madison, Wisc. 
Sir: J. CHAS. McNEIL 

I wonder if you know of any writer’s club in A. 8. Master of Music 
the Madison, Wisc., section? I’m a newcomer 510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles (5), Calif. 
to this region, having hailed from New England, 
so would like to meet a few fellow writers. 


Mary P. SHERWOoD, GHOSTWRITER 











18 Mendota Court, Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 

Madison 5, Wisc. marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 

; you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
Detroit Owls spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Stee Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 


HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, postpaid, $1.00. 








Could I, a guy who will very probably be anx- 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 





A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 

Write for Sample and Literature 
Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 














Dept. H-11 Cynthiana, Ky. 




























My qualifications for composing melodies, writing 
lyrics and making revision speak for themselves 
4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION 
phonograph records led by VICTOR! Seeing is be- 
lieving. Send a card for my composing offer NOW! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 











SONGWRITERS | 





AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


My twelve years experience assures you of professionally 
typed scripts. Quality work Prompt service Bond 
Paper, carbon free. Mailed flat 50c per 1000 words, 
poetry Ic line. 


















Book Lengths solicited 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 














SEND SONG POEMS 
FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
Write at once for your copy of NEW FOLDER, out- 


lining complete Services, Prices, Information and 
Details for all Songwriters. 


Free to you — Postpaid 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN 48 STATES 


Songwriter’s Guide and the Rhymer—$1.00 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


"* America’s Finest"’ 
Established 1938 Salem, One, Indiana 
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iously flipping you coin at the rate of two bits a 
month for life, use space to ask: “Is there a club 
for amateur writers here on Detroit’s west side, 
or anywhere in town? There is the ‘Detroit 
Writer’s League,’ but I suspect it is for more ad- 
vanced DicEst readers, not for us who work in 
shops by day and study our ‘mail order lessons’ 
on how to write, after the cat has been tossed 
down the basement stairs.” 
Lioyp W. Dun tap, 

1282 Dragoon, 

Detroit 9, Mich. 
Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

Beginners’ Teacher, David C. Cook Publish- 
ing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Dorotha Riley, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 55c a year. For Sun- 
day-school teachers of 4 and 5-year-old children. 
“We use stimulating articles which will arouse 
the reader to action and give helpful tips on 
methods, problems, activities, programs, and 
missionary presentation in 450 words or 850 
words. Such subjects as the Beginner and God, 
the meaning of Easter, a more attractive Begin- 
ners’ Room and teacher qualifications may be 
considered. All material should be slanted for 
teachers in small Sunday schools with little 
equipment. Report in one month. Payment on 
acceptance, rate depending on material.” 

Primary Teacher, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. Dorotha Riley, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 75c a year. For Primary Sun- 
day-school teachers of 6 to 9-year-old children. 
“We use interest-provoking articles on methods, 
activities, programs, and missionary presentation, 
450 to 850 words in length. Consider such sub- 
jects as understanding God, what the Bible 
should mean to a Primary child, the meaning of 
Easter, and what is good teaching. Slant ma- 
terial to the teachers of small Sunday-schools 
with little equipment. Report in one month. 
Payment on acceptance, rate depending on ma- 
terial. 

Dorotua RitEy, Editor, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, III. 


Back Copies Wanted 
Sir: 

I'll trade information about the Dutch East 
Indies, New Guinea and the Philippines for back 
copies of WriTER’s Dicest. I’ve been in 18 
foreign countries in three and a half years of 
Army life and have written thousands of words 
for Army publications. Right now I’m in the 
immediate combat zone but can’t say where. 

Sct. D. H. Munson, Yank Correspondent, 

22nd Bombardment Group (H) 

A. P. O. 72, c/o Postmaster, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
® Incidentally, the editor of the Dicest thinks 
that “Yank, the Army Weekly” is the best edited 
magazine published in that it serves its purpose 
skillfully and artistically. If you can wrangle a 
copy somewhere it will help your Army copy. 
—Ed. 
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Has The Novel A Technique 


(Continued from page 34) 


advisers apparently asked themselves every 
question except this: so what? 


Another instance, from the best seller 
list, is “All This and Heaven, Too,” by 
Rachel Fields (Macmillan, 1939). Here we 
have a novel two to three times longer than 
it should have been. (The success of the 
movie version of this novel supports my 
statement.) It is devoted to the story of 
a woman’s life. Its many thousands of 
unselected, unsignificant details have their 
sole unity in being obviously more or less 
the biography of some real woman. Why 
should an author conclude that factual 
reality makes a story real or one woman 
as the lead makes it single? The real 
woman had something for the author, but 
(1) was this something a coherent impres- 
sion of life, and (2), assuming it was, was 
this impression of interest to possible read- 
ers? Neither of these questions seem to 
have occurred to this author in her plan- 
ning. As a result the novel is split into 
two parts by the Praslin crime and this 
one spot is the only dramatic passage in 
the 230,000 words. The book sold in spite 
of these structural weaknesses because of its 
sentimental feminine angle. 

The novel, it seems to me we must con- 
clude, has a technique. That its most skill- 
ful users do not write articles or books 
about it should not mislead us. To be able 
to observe its basic principles without know- 
ing it is the best part of such mastery. For 
writers who can do this, these principles 
are wide avenues to the greatest freedom 
of expression and in no tabus. To have sig- 
nificant experiences and know what the 
significance is, to know what literary ex- 
citement is and to want to produce it— 
this is the core of fictional technique. Art 
itself has its mysteries, its magic which can- 
not be diagrammed and are beyond cal- 
culation but the artist when at work is ab- 
sorbed not with mysteries or magic, or even 
with beauty but with craft and craft is 
composed of concrete means to concrete 
ends. These means, these ends, are the 
subject matter of technique. 
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Make 
A Good Scene 


And Sell Your Fiction 


BAFFLED? So were many writers 
now publishing steadily. 


DISCOVER “X-Ray Seeing,” as 
they did. How? 


JOHN GALLISHAW’s breakdown of 
scene elements from stories by fa- 
mous writers gave them NEW IN- 
SIGHT. 


CASE STUDIES off the market since 
Pearl Harbor are again available. 
Each Gallishaw Case Study has a 
chart, showing the HIDDEN STRUC- 
TURE essential to every good 
scene, 


INCLUDE these few simple hidden 
elements in YOUR scenes. 


LAWS OF PLOT SUSPENSE are 
also made crystal clear in great 
detail. Learn how they compel a 
reader to FINISH YOUR STORY. 


All Twenty-seven Case Studies, plus the 
Author's 1944 Foreword, have been bound 
as a REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 
of THE ONLY TWO WAYS TO WRITE A 
STORY. Despite rising costs, the price is 
only $6.00. Only 144 bound sets can be 
sold at this price. These will be allotted 
to individuals only BY STATES, three per 
state, in the sequence orders reach us. 


HOWEVER, the entire Twenty-seven are 
still available as SEPARATE PAPER- 
BOUND CASE STUDIES. Mr. Gallishaw 
has selected a BASIC SIX. We will send 
these, book-post, for only $1.20. 

If you wish him to select MORE THAN 
SIX*, tell us how many, and remit 19 
CENTS EACH. We will include the 
Author's 1944 Foreword IF YOU ORDER 
ALL 27 for $5.00. 


Publications Division 


JOHN GALLISHAW'S 
OFFICE 

12345 Shoshone Avenue 

Granada Hills, California 


®To make your own selection, send for descriptive list. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’. Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies 
and newspaper men throughout the United. States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusually 
fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column. 
Send copy with payment to cover the February issue on or 
before January 10. 


BACK-DATED MAGAZINES, foreign, domestic, arts, 
Catalog 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, New York, 


SOMEONE TO ILLUSTRATE a book of Juvenile 
Verse. State rates. Carrie M. Wharton, Pow- 
hattan, Kansas. 














INDIANS—Customs, History, Costumes, Three ques- 
tions answered, $1.00. Return postage please. 
Mary Ann Rheam, 1804 S. Boston, Tulsa 5, Okla- 
homa, 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Booklet WD, Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 





GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 





CABIN SITE $10. Taxes 25c year. Arkansas Ozark 
foothill, lot size 25x140. Hawkins, R. 3, Box 186, 
Houston, Texas. 





BOOK “Your Psychic Self” best on subject. Obtain 
from Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ADDRESS FOR YOU! 
Mail forwarded. 1040 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureaus, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C. 





GENUINE LEATHER ZIPPER WALLETS. Beauti- 
fully Morocco Grained. Sample, $2.00. Matz 
Products, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 





SONGWRITERS CONTEST—$100.00 Cash Prizes. 
Authors Requested to Purchase Booklet—SONG 
LYRIC DIAGRAMS for $2.00. DETAILS FREE. 
Box 1, Salem, Indiana. 





SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET ON PUNCTUATION. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, 75c. Marjorie M. 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





READ “SECURITY ACRES,” a new book of back- 
ard money makers. $1.00 copy. Circular Free. 
Listhides Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 





CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Also ghost- 
writing. Don Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago, 





LEARN POPULAR PIANO quickly by ear. Contact 
musical friends. Join club, receive sample lesson, 
current activities bulletin. All for 50c coin. 


Brecher Method, 32-79 30th St., Astoria, L, I. C., 
New York 





WRitTer’s DicEst 





GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


RESEARCH, any subject, anywhere. Rates reason. 
able, satisfaction guaranteed. Hubert Hutton, 
Cynthiana, Ky. 


IF YOU WRITE you can win contest prizes! Our 
FREE booklet, “What Every Contest Fan Should 
Know,” is yours for the asking. Contest Service, 
Box 106, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


WHILE WAITING FOR CHECKS have spare time in- 
come. 5 Volumes “Money Making Business Start- 
ers,” $1.00. Single volume, 25c. Burke Publishers, 
1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c copy. 


FIRST PUBLISHED in 1941, but just as valuable to 
beginning and professional writers today as it 
was then. This comprehensive treatise, ‘On Nam- 
ing Your Characters,” declared a “must” by many 
professional writers, has helped many on the way 
to success in the writing field. Over 1600 names 
and how to use them for your heroes, heroines and 
villains. $1.00 postpaid. McDonald, Rt. 1, 
Box 39, Eureka, California. 


PERSONALIZED GREETING CARDS and Gift Book- 
lets with your picture and your name. Be original, 
Surprise and please your friends. Sample booklet 
free. Blackstone Printing Co., 309 West Atlantic 
Ave., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


ARE YOU TRYING TO SUCCEED ON ONE-THIRD 
YOUR BRAIN POWER? The other two-thirds are 
there, waiting to be used. It is the object of Ells- 
worth Howard to use everything known to science 

—no mystery, no hocus-pocus, no poppycock—to 
show sincere students how to live to the fullest, 
and personally help them to solve problems that 
are holding them back. If you are genuinely in- 
terested in developing yourself financially and so- 
cially, in finding in yourself an abundance of energy 
and youthfulness, and in a successful career, send 
for Pamphlet D. Please don’t answer unless you 
feel that you will never be satisfied with anything 
short of real success. Ellsworth Howard, 42 S. 
40th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








BEAUTIFUL HAND TAILORED NECKTIES. 100% 
Wool Interlining. Sample $1.00. Matz Products, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 





HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH that song in your 
HEART! Money Order $2.00. The Knight Pub- 
lishing Company, Leonardtown, Maryland, Box 216, 





STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology or Metaphysics, 
and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home study. Char- 
tered college. Free Book. College of Universal 
Truth, 5153-M, North Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 





OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
2 agency records, 25c. Box 42, 542 5th Ave., 
- ¥. C. 1. 





WHAT’S YOUR I. Q.? Measure your own intelligence. 
Confirm your own appraisal. Possibly discover hid- 
den ability. In your own home, take 20 minute 
test mailed you. When returned, psychologist ex- 
plains your I. Q., advises suitable vocations, school- 
ing. Test helps select course, schools, colleges, 
vocations. within your ability. Test, results, and 
counsel complete, $2. Vocational Testing, Box 86, 
Highland Park, N. J. 


HOW TO MAKE your Typewriter last. Two dimes 
bring valuable, instructive copy. Harvey, Box 336, 
Altamont, New York. 





COMEDY SCRIPTS! Catalog Free! Kleinman, 
25-31-L 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N. Y. 
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PLOTS, well developed, characters named, scenes de- 
scribed. 50c each. N. R. Neff, Noble, Okla. 


CONDUCT NEW, MODERN BUSINESS of your own 
(spare or full time). No competition, small invest- 
ment, big returns. Two new business plans post- 
paid. Another new plan free. Box 211, Lordsburg, 
N. Mexico. 


PSYCHOLOGIST—Advice and help on anything, 
$1.00. Cheery Lane, 410 Moss St., Orange, Texas. 


WILL PUBLISH POEMS in “Penpoint Serenade,” 
authors share expense. Submit on approval. Post 
Office Box 215, Church Street, Annex, New York 
City. 





CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 
Accurate. Scientific. 200 words, $1.00. 500 words, 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 

Drexel Hill, Pa. 





TWO LADIES WITH CAMERA. Posed indoor snaps 
—— You profit. Write for information. 
ox H-10. 





HOMELY, IGNORANT, DISILLUSIONED — Female, 
30. Wishes correspondence with “opposite.’’ Re- 
jection-slip-collecting male, 30-40. Box H-7. 





HANDWRITING, ANALYZED for emotional response; 
His, Her’s or Your’s for love, business or domestic 
relations. Send handwriting of person to be ana- 
lyzed stating their age, sex, occupation and ques- 
tion upper-most in your mind. Special offer; One 
dollar and stamped self-addressed envelope. Francis 
H. Johnston, Psychographist, 1022 Oaklawn Ave., 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Group breaking up; has new 
Cook’s PLOTTOS and keys for sale, $8.00 each 
set complete. Joy Weissman, 306 East 17I1st 
Street, New York 57, N. Y. 
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ALERT BUSINESS MEN AND WOMEN—In busi- 
ness? Going into business? Want to get ahead 
in your position?—Then write for “Report No. 5,” 
it tells of the great single factor that will guar- 
antee the success of any business venture. It’s 
simple yet little known—will positively increase 
profits—proof—privately endorsed by America’s 
most powerful industrialists. One dollar. E. 
Powers Murphy, P. O. Box “H,” Station “E,” 
Montreal, Canada. 


MEMORIZE THE BIBLE. Put God’s thoughts in 
yours. Fully accredited courses complete by cor- 
respondence. Free scholarships available for all 
students. Write today for free catalogue. The 
American Divinity Academy, Inc., Secretarial 
Agency, R. R. 2, Holton, Indiana. 


ATTENTION: PLOT-SEEKERS! Two plots for one 
dollar bill. Will boost you if “beginning” or 
“stuck.” Box 117, Anna Maria, Fla. 


WORRIED to death over your troubles? Tell me 
your problems and receive personal, sincere, under- 
standing advice. Box H-6. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS—We handie complete pro- 
duction of books. Our services include editing, 
revising, ghost writing, manufacturing, and dis- 
tribution. We print and publish works of any 
length, dealing with all subjects. Author pays all 
costs of publication. For a prompt report (usually 
within 48 hours) submit your manuscript directly 
to The Paeber Company, Publishers, 1819 Broad- 

way, New York 23, N. Y. (Established 1932). 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing’ tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 1926 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 
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$T. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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HORSES ... HORSES... Can you tell others “How 
to Beat the Races?” We need immediately all sorts 
material for Horse and Jockey Monthly. Prompt 
acceptance checks, Charles Hall, Box 10, Van 
Nuys, Calif, 





“ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL” and are en- 
dowed with the rights of life, liberty, happiness, 
etc. This doctrine is the foundation of TRUE 
AMERICANISM. Therefore, you owe it to your- 
self to study Progressive Humanology; the ONLY 
science showing how to confer those rights on all 
mankind. Dime brings prospectus. David Orn- 
steen, Box P29, Englewood, Colorado. 





WANTED: Assignments. Column, shorts. State 
Needs. Mrs, Fillmore Johnson, Olivia, Minn. 


SAMPLE 65 page Progressive magazine for Hob- 
byists, Writers, Traders, 10c. Alby, 1374 E. 8th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


NEED A PERMANENT FLORIDA ADDRESS? Use 
mine. 10 cts. each letter. Box 739, Leesburg Fla. 


NEWLY DRAFTED, 18, bored with some girls, dis- 
gusted with others, seeks paradox—girl who knows 
what she wants. Is there such a thing? Box H-1. 


PSYCHOLOGIST’S ADVICE GIVEN on family rela- 
tions and everyday problems. Each letter given my 
individual attention, All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Three questions $1. “Counsellor,” 
1245 Montrose Place, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





COMPLETE bound course in gagwriting, $2.00, in- 
cludes free coaching, market advice. Don Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


GET ACQUAINTED with interesting, unusual peo- 
ple. Names, addresses, pictures and descriptions, 
25c, stamps or coin. W. H. Hicks, 6501 Drexel, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 





QUESTIONS ON ART, allied subjects answered fully, 
50c. ALBY STUDIO, 1374 East 8th St., Brooklyn 
30, N. Y. 





PROFITABLE—To write Letters. Earn from $1 to 
$500. Market list 25c. Bergstrom, 5012 Drexel, 
Chicago 15, Ill. 





LONELY ?—Tell me about yourself and the type of 
person you’d like to meet. Contacts your age near 
you. Mrs. Sam Stewart, Anthony, Kansas. 


GENTEEL WOMAN classed veritable, seeks corre- 
spondence with educated American gentleman, 
topics of mutual interest, discussion, Box H-2. 





HOLLYWOOD RESEARCH. Business transacted. 
Confidential. M. E. Davis, Box 316, North Hoily- 
wood, Calif. 





THE ONE WAY TO WRITE A STORY by George 
Willis—the first full size, ready to use pattern for 
writing the short story ever to be offered to a new- 
comer by a professional—has now been prepared by 
us for general use. Written by Mr. Willis (author 
ef TANGLEWEED, THE WILD FAUN, as well as 
numerous short stories) originally for the personal 
use of an ex-service man in whipping up stories out 
of his experiences, this “blue-print” will, through a 
unique scheme of visualizing the fundamentals, give 
you the understanding of story structure you MUST 
have to write fiction, the one saleable way, long be- 
fore any system heretofore designed could hope to. 
Send five dollars, check, cash, or money order, to 
GEORGE GRACE & CO., Publishers, Suite 716, 
Royal Union Life Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa, for 
your postpaid copy. 





BACHELOR, 29, college graduate, wishes lady corre- 
spondents everywhere. Moorman, 1341 N, Portland 
Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 





GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149, 
Jackson, Chicago, Lil. 


3,000 NEW AND USED Correspondence Courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


Writer’s Diczstr 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereb 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my a L 
this magazine, page 49. Natalie Newell, Ghost. 
writer. 


FREE! “Lonely Lover’s Letter.” Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley, N. Y 


CALIFORNIA WOMAN—College background, cultural 
interests, home-loving, refined, attractive, in 40’s, 
seeks correspondence intellectually-inclined man, 
age up to 50. H-3. 


WRITERS, know Army and Navy slang. Hundreds of 
carefully selected words. Both for the price of one, 
$1.00 plus 10 cents mailing and handling, P, QO, 
Box 2651, Denver, Colo. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING—For Fun, Business, 
Profit with the “GRAPHOCHART.” Easv to use— 
Scientifically accurate. Only 25c. E. C. Myers, 924 
S. Dodge, Wichita 12, Kansas, 


MAKE FRIENDS through the finest correspondence 
club in the country. The intelligent, dignified, 
strictly confidential, delightfully different manner 
in which it is conducted, appeals to the finer dis- 
criminating men and women. Gotham Circle, Suite 
502-L, 152 W. 42nd, New York 18. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALEABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting! Stimulating! 13c. 
Frankel. 3623W Dickens, Chicago. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks, 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind, 


RADIO, RECORDING, SONG PROMOTIONS. Reason- 
able fees. Songwriters, poets, publishers, contact 
Red River Dave, Box 528, San Antonio, Texas. 


YOUNG LADY. A dreamer, aspiring writer, also 
interested in many things Eastern. Would enjoy 
correspondence with thoughtful person who shares 
same temperament. Box H-15. 


EXCELLENT STORIES, novels, plays, plots, song 
poems, cartoon ideas, sales letters, circulars, ar- 
tistic scrapbooks, etc., made for you! Zillman Liter- 
- Guild, 4446 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 30, 

inois. 


PLOTS FOR 1945—The help you need to make the 
year successful. Your story-idea and $3 will bring 
you a detailed original plot slanted to your story. 
Characters made real and life-like; climax, crises, 
opening, reader-appeal, all carefully worked out. I 
guarantee to give you a new understanding of writ- 
ing. You cannot get more for your money—do not 
be satisfied with less. “In business since 1937.” 
awe York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, 

onn. 





INTELLIGENT MAN—28, 70 inches, 185 lIbs., am- 
bitious, college education, healthy, handsome, not 
wealthy; desires correspondence with sincere, in- 
telligent, healthy woman, 20-26. Interested in mar- 
riage and family. Box H-5. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C. 


HAND-PAINTED NECKTIES to order. $3.50. 
ALBY, 1374 E. 8th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c¢ 
or defense stamps for details and markets. Writ- 
ers’ Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 





BASIC, HONEST, RETICENT, ADVISE on any prob- 
lem. Send 25c and facts on which my decision must 
depend. Qualifications: a deep, sincere, dispassion- 
ate curiosity respecting underlying truths. H. R., 
138 Patton Court, Riverside, Calif. 


HOW deep belief in Divine creates rich energy. Free. 
Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 





“PRETTY WORDS and PRETTY PHRASES” inspir- 
ing booklet for writers and poets. 50 cents. Hope 
Publishing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, Ohio. 
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RADIO SCRIPT WRITERS—Newest list of popular 
programs now buying material, valuable hints, 50c. 
Fred Lincoln, 104-35 110th Street, Queens 19, N. Y. 


WILL PAY DEARLY for “A Said Book.” V. Mc- 
Gown, c/o Clover’s Hotel, 246 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—150 names, addresses, 
descriptions lonely people, wishing correspondence, 
25c. Year, $1.00. CUPID’S MAGAZINE, Box 171, 
McKenzie, Tenn. 


PROFITABLE ADVOCATIONS, the new Amateur 
Journal for amateur writers and artists, contribu- 
tions wanted: prizes, contests, money-making tips! 
Sample 10c. ADVOCATIONS, 710 Gaston, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


GHOSTLY THANKS to those who answered my No- 
vember ad. It’s been nice working with you. This 
ghost is still willing to haunt further stories, 
speeches, articles, etc., correcting English, inserting 
bits of business, or re-writing the whole yarn. Drop 
a line first, though. H. R. Shields, 29 Front St., 
Keeseville, N. Y. 


LONELY SHIPYARD MECHANIC —26, aspiring 
writer in all fields, is anxious to meet a friendly 
girl interested in writing or anything else, Staten 
Island, N. Y., preferred. Box H-11. 


SINGLE WOMAN, 63 years old, interested in writ- 
ing; wishes position with writer. Box H-14. 


JUVENILE PLOTTER gives countless original teen- 
age story outlines. Approved (1938) by Denver 
Writers’ Club. $1. William H. Fraser, 147 Bedford 
Road, Toronto, Canada. 


“SEX SCIENCE MAGAZINE,” 25c. Living illustra- 
tions! Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


CHICAGO GIRL, intelligent, attractive, wants to hear 
from intelligent, well-bred Chicago man, thirtyish 
or more with sense of humor. No wolves. Chicago 
servicemen welcome no matter where stationed. Box 
H-12. 


$500.00 PER YEAR RAISING CANARIES. Fascinat- 
ing Hobby—lInteresting, pleasant, profitable. Full 
information 25c. Charlotte Tattersall. Beauclerc 
Rd., Jacksonville 7, Florida. 


A WRITER would be pleased to correspond with 
other writers. Friendly Writer, 138 W. Fifth Ave., 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY AT HOME! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, enjoy- 
able pastime. Details, 25c (refundable). Laura 
Dickson, 359 Main Bldg., Lander College, Green- 
wood, S. C. 


OTHERS are lonely too. Many wealthy. All ages. 
Photos, descriptions. FREE. Write, A. L. Smith, 
Los Angeles 4, California. 


SPECIAL JANUARY OFFER to new customers: your 
poem—8 lines, or less, on beautiful greeting card 
with liberal, usable samples, 30c. Hobbycraft, 
Donelson, Tennessee. 





“QUICKIES.” Not movies. 1750 words of humorous 
advice to husbands who sneak extra drinks at part- 
ies when their wives aren’t looking. 25c. McClure, 
Box 64, Acton, Calif. 


EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD—Call names of 
Strangers; tell unspoken questions. Professional 
course Mind Reading, Spirit Writing, etc., $1.00 
(postpaid). Scott, Box 1412-A, Oakland, California. 


DIVORCEE, 38, Protestant, business woman, account- 
ing, Literary minded; wishes correspondence. Box 





WE NEED POEMS for “STOR-I-VERSE.” Please 
write for types needed before submitting poems. 
Hope Publishing Co., Box 1492, Columbus, Ohio. 


“HOW TO BREAK INTO PRINT AND RECEIVE 
PLENTY CHECKS,” simple instructions and mar- 
kets, 50c. ‘“‘Dollars from Newspapers” with two 

‘ detailed criticisms, $1.00. “Success with Poetry,” 
with 50 different methods of making poetry pay, 
$1.00. GERARD’S, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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452 MONEYMAKING HOME BUSINESSES, 10c. 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OREGON MAIL FORWARDING AGENT—Ocean re- 
sort. Prompt, reliable. Letters 25c each, or $2.00 
per month contract. Ideal for authors and busi- 
ness men. No contracts over six months—James 
B. McVicar, Box 225, Rockaway, Oregon, 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy of THE WRIT- 
ER’S FRIEND, containing valuable writing and 
marketing tips, contests, etc. Postal request okay. 
Will Heideman, Dept. D, New Ulm, Minn. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Folio shows 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, III. 





POETS: 300 verse markets, alphabetically listed. 
or? 25c to Elton Pugh, 256 Thorn St., Sewickley, 
a. 


NEED CASH? “Sparetime Moneymaking Opportuni- 
ties.” Hundreds! Fully explained with complete 
instructions, only 25c! Homework Publications, 
814, 44th Ave., San Francisco. 


LADY—35, single, lonely; desires friendship with 
woman in like circumstances, interested in psy- 
chology and successful living. Box H-4. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emo- 
tionally appealing, balanced professional outline. 
We plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIIs. 





WRITERS! Earn $1 to $200 checks. Turn everyday 
experiences into cash. Enclose stamp. H. Haug, 
1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Virginia. 


WILL PURCHASE OUTRIGHT on cash basis, manu- 
scripts accepted on psychology and self improve- 
ment. Must average approximately 50,000 words. 
Manuscripts submitted for reading and nat accepted 
will be returned to the author. Will entertain cor- 
respondence on other subjects. Parvin Press, 141 
West 17th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


MARRIAGE HYGIENE: SEX GUIDES, $1.00. SEX- 
OLOGY MAGAZINE, year’s subscription $3.00; 
sample copy 25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring- 
Valley, N. Y. 


LEARN TO ATTRACT RICHES, love, health, travel 
to you by using right method. Your horoscope 
reveals much to promote your success. Send month, 
day, and year of your birth with $1 and 2 three 
cent stamps. Master Mind, 2341 Fauver Ave., Day- 
ton 10, Ohio. 


CASH FOR HUMOROUS IDEAS, JOKES, VERSE! 
Details dime. Gerard’s, 710 Gaston, Fairmont, W. Va. 








WIDOWERS, widows, get acquainted. Correspond. 
Personal selective plan. Desk B, 7711 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 





POETS—lI am compiling selected poems for publica- 
tion in cloth-bound book form. If you want to see 
your poem in print send copy and $3.00. This will 
pay for your share of the printing cost and your 
copy of the book. Poems must not be longer than 
36 lines. Walter L. Young, St. Louisville, Ohio. 





CARTOONIST would like to contact gag writers. 
Leroy Kemp, 720 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 





YOUNG POET seeks Dumas’ Lady of the Camellias. 
Write, Box H-16. 





WANTED—Man or woman to publish local community 
paper. Good opportunity to get in the publishing 
business without investment. Arrow Press, 308 
Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wrirter’s DicEest 





WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY'S IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW'S 
BEST SELLER 


Anyone understanding English can write a book. 
Editors need good manuscripts. Markets are num- 
erous and opportunity unlimited for the diligent worker. 

Personal professional coaching from the idea to the 
finished manuscript. Stories, articles, criticized, edited. 
$3 to 5000 words. Book length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Box 285, Huntington Park, California 














B’ Way 


By LEO SHULL 




















MOTIVATION: God’s 5 Question System of Reason and 
Creation of all Nature. By George Cornelius Johnson, special 
counsel to the US and USSCT in world’s most stupendous 
problem—gold money. 79 Law Ed. 915; 95 ALR 1337. 

The only work on Motivation ever published, though MO- 
TIVES RULE ALL ACTION. Proof? Your dictionary does 
not define MOTIVATION! 

SHOWS HOW to ask 5 questions to think, speak, write and 
sell 100%, effectively—to prove your case without a dissent- 
ing opinion. How to create friends and enemies at will 
How to domineer the forces of Nature to motivate wills 
(even of invisible moths) to do(mineer) as you want them 
to do, to accomplish your own aim and purpose. READ 
IT FREE, 


Postpaid $3.00, with 15 days return privilege. 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
2424 Whittier Blvd., Zone 23-J, Los Angeles, California 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 





Harrisburg, Pa. 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time. 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you to find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are hest fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 81-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


eee eeeene 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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NE of the rare dazzling events of 

a season struck New York when 

Billy Rose opened THE Seven 
LiveLy Arts at his new theatre on Sixth 
Ave. It was Flo Ziegfeld’s former theatre, 
a house of many great stars and theatrical 
huzzahs. 

Rose bought the house for a million or 
so, threw the movie tenant out, re-modeled 
it and then sold tickets for $24.00 for an 
opening night. No one knew what they 
were paying $24. for, but all the news- 
papers wrote that Billy Rose was charging 
$24 for something on Sixth Avenue and 
there would be free champagne and every- 
one had to wear dress clothes (women, un- 
dress). 

On opening night every celebrity was 
there, the lobby being a production scene 
itself, with the police playing lead character 
parts. The photographers were wide eyed 
and in a frenzy at the cheese-cake chests of 
blond beauties and their $24 heroes. Every 
third taxi was celebrity stuffed, and the 


‘ autograph fans were playing hide and seek 


with the police. 

Rose had done it again. He had pro- 
duced another spectacular exhibition, this 
time, audiences. He had sold over a half 





PERSONAL and FAMILY-HOME PROBLEMS hand- 
led efficiently, promptly and confidentially by Ex- 
pert Staff. Fee, $1.00. Box H-8. 


ACCOMPLISH YOUR DESIRES IN 1945. The VV 
MYSTIC KEY (Booklet) will help. Interesting de- 
es free. Elaine Ryce, P. O. Box 665, Evanston, 
ll. 


LONESOME ?—SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, Descrip- 
tions, Photos of Sincere ladies, gentlemen wishing 
marriage. Many wealthy. Send age and stamp. 
EXCEL, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, III. 


A BUSINESS LADY wishes to sorrespond with gentle- 
men, 55 to 60. Will exchange photos. Box H-13. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Price 50c,. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ills. 
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million dollars worth of tickets in advance, 
paying off all his production expenses (a 
quarter million) long before the show had 
even opened. Tickets are being sold for 
March. 

One of the interesting side lights is that 
in the lobby at the premiere, people were 
offering to buy standing room for $10 and 
Rose’s manager didn’t even want to 
bother. 

The show itself is a fair vaudeville job. 
One or two good acts for the trade, but the 
last thing one mentioned that night was 
the show. Really, a silly subject. 

It’s a good lesson for ambitious people in 
the theatre. Get hep to the showmanship 
in the theatre. All the other items are 
lobby talk. If anyone on opening night 
had innocently asked “but how is the show 
itself” people would have politely walked 
away from this door. 

A playwright really has to hang around 
the theatre and inhale these contributing 
gasses for he will never get his mixture into 
combustion. Probably only 4 people in 
America know who wrote Billy Rose’s show. 

The thing which struck us as the most 
amusing was the attitude of the press pho- 
tographers who scare—crowed around in 
the lobby. 

“Hey, quick, cheesecake,” one whispered 
to the other, as a tall decollette blonde 
reeled into the lobby. 

Cameras and flashlights were put into 
their emplacements and the boys had her 
front recorded for history. 

As one of them trailed her to discover 
the name, the other said “Wonder who she 
is, I never saw her before.” 

“She’s the author of the show” said a 
nearby reporter. 

“Get a program,” said the photographer 
to his friend. “Let’s get her name.” 

The season has begun to spruce up into 
something better what with “A Bell For 
Adano,” “Dear Ruth,” “Mama’s Bank 
Account,” “Harvey” and that nightclub 
floor show, “Seven Lively Arts.” There’s 
some fine theatre, excellent comedy and 
even spectacle in the current harvest. 

We heard Edward Chodorov speaking 
on the subject of playwriting. “There 
are a lot of charming plays being presented, 
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PUBLICISTS 


EARN MONEY 


Rejection slips don’t bother the publicity writer—he col- 
lects in cash. Write newspaper publicity, pamphlets, 
speeches, handle charity and political campaigns, or break 
into public relations. 

My 20 years experience as mnewspaperman, editor, 
writer and publicist is available now through what is 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute special- 
ized mail course of publicity offered to the student. This 
course is down-to-earth It is designed to teach you 
to earn money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist. 


Send for Free Pamphlet, ““PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 








SONGWRITERS 


SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Music composed to your words; songs revised; copy- 
rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROS. 


25 Woods whee Saee 1, Hlinois 





























IMPRESS EDITORS 


Professionally typed manuscripts do that. 


Minor corrections 
Mailed flat 
50c per 1000 words 


Free carbon 
ELSA BARNES 
1520 West 17th Ave. Pine Bluff, Ark. 

















SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 
come a successful songwriter, 


INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW I!!! 
This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4, Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service. 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

Nowl! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-P P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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TWO GREAT BOOKS 


For Writers 


“LET'S WRITE ABOUT YOU".......... $2.00 
“WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE”. . .$1.50 


Charles Carson, author of these instructive 
books, is one of the few teachers of writing 
who earns his living with the pen. His by-line 
has appeared in 32 national magazines; 36 of 
his radio dramas have been produced (some 
on nat’l hookups) ; his textbooks are now in 
the libraries of 43 colleges and universities in 
the U. S. Carson’s help is available to you 
through his timely books. Order them from 


WRITERS DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Published by Writers Publishing Company, 
1337 Shatto St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 




















THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 
ACCLAM THIS 


Mew Pye 


Have you unrealized hopes? Are the 
better things of life always just beyond 
your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Adopt a new psychology of life and 
MASTER YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes 
no greater mental effort to achieve re- 
sults when you know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you how, 
by the use of simple laws, you can ap- 
= the powers of your mind to bring 
about startling changes in your life. If 

ou are sincere in your desire, write 
or the free Sealed Book. It will point 
out how you may obtain this most help- 
ful information. Address: Scribe H.D.R. 


COhe Rosicrucians 


AMORC 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 





but is this the time for charm. In a war 
for survival what are our playwrights do- 
ing writing charming stories. The job of 
the theatre is to wake us and shake us, he 
said. Where are the consciences of our 
men of literature. 

Clifford Hayman, who produced “Uncle 
Harry” sends us a note that he has just 
completed his convalescence from his auto 
accident and is on the lookout for a play, 
for immediate production. 234 W. 44th 
St. NYC. 

Tallulah Bankhead and dogs are looking 
for a script. Reading one after another 
at her home in Bedford Village, N. Y. So 
reports Earl Wilson, N.Y. columnist. 

Ina Claire says “I have reached that 
stage in my life which ultimately is reached 
by all actresses—I can’t find a suitable 
role.” You can reach her via The Play- 
wrights Co., 630—5th Ave. NYC. 

Leonora Corbett, British actress, is 
hunting a script. She has read 57 plays, 
says Leonard Lyons, and hasn’t found one 
yet. You can reach her via Actors Equity, 
45 W. 47th St. NYC. 

Some new producers have set up shop 
in New York. They haven’t expressed pre- 
ference yet, so we can only list their ad- 
dresses. 

Albert Bannister, 38 W. 63rd St. NYC. 

Norman Rose, an actor, and Ruth Adel- 
man have opened an office and say they 
invite scripts. 19 W. 44th St. NYC. 

Stewart Chaney, scene designer, an- 
nounced he would branch out as a pro- 
ducer this year. His office is 1475 B’way 
NYC. 

Dan Fisher, associated with the Fisher 
Music Publishing Company, is now a pro- 
ducer. 1619 B’way, NYC. 

James J. Gardiner has joined with Rich- 
ard Kollmar to co-produce plays. He will 
also produce on his own and is looking for 


a script. 229 W. 42nd St. NYC. 




















FELLOW WRITERS 


IF YOU HAVE A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 


which should be RENEWED This Month, please send the order 
to a fellow word-slinger handling subscriptions for ALL U. S. 
MAGS, as a side-line, Remit check or M. 0. Buy ALL YOUR 
subs from a fellow writer who can show YOU how to SAVE 
DOUGH on subscriptions, Thank You. 


MELVILLE M. ALLEN, JR. 
65 Fox Street, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








Queries on prices, efc., answered. 
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Harry Wagstaff Gribble a director and 
producer is at liberty, having just brought 
in a couple of hits for other people. 349 
East 49th St. NYC. 


There is one gentleman who is a NY 
scout for a Hollywood agency. He not 
only sends likely talent to the coast but also 
writes checks for options on plays. We 
saw one author at Sardi’s and he took out 
a photostat of a check for $5000 deposit 
on a script, which had Mr. Charles Abram- 
son’s signature on it. 


We spoke to Mr. Abramson and he said, 
yes he had paid this money and if there 
is another script worth that figure, he’s 
ready to sign another check. 234 W. 44th 
St. NYC. 

Leland Hayward, who sells talent, hap- 
pened to read a book, “A Bell For Adano,” 
and was so struck by it that he decided 
to put it right on the stage, even though 
the movies rights were all gone. He as- 
sembled a team of actors and assistants, 
opened the show and its got a quarter of 
a million advance sale of tickets. 444 Madi- 
son Ave. 


(Note: these must sound like tales from 
Seagrams No. 5, but every item can be 
documented. In New York if you get a 
piece of chalk and write “Theatre” across 
a sidewalk newsstand someone will want 
to buy seats for March). 


Sam Grisman, veteran theatre producer 
has just delivered himself of another play 
which made the critics yell uncle and hav- 
ing closed it down next day, he is fresh out 
of scripts. 119 W. 57th St. NYC. 

Martin Gabel is still hunting that fabu- 
lous play which will make him fable Gabel. 


234 W. 44th St. 
That’s about all we have for today. The 


holidays are upon us and news is on a 


holiday. 














NEW WRITERS 


Author of many stories and articles wil] help you pro- 
duce salable manuscripts. Write for details. 
eo. WRITE A STORY,” a very helpful book- 
et, UU. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 








January, 1945 
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The HOLLYWOOD EDITOR 


of a NATIONAL MOTION PICTURE trade 
magazine, who writes about the industry, re- 
views all pictures made, and knows most of the 
people who make them; the PUBLICITY 
HEAD of a Hollywood agency ; and two pro- 
fessional story writers with agency backgrounds 
in the eastern magazine field ; all believe there 
are writers and stories that have not been 
recognized, despite quality and ability. 

We can help the writer understand the needs 
of the studios and magazines. The plan is to 
read all mss. submitted, criticize or rewrite 
where necessary and then accept them for 
handling as agents. Stories that can be sold 
to magazines will be placed. Many stories 
that are not written in style and slant to suit 
the slicks or pulps have plot and treatment 
that studios would buy. 

Where we have faith in the unusual tenor or 
excellence of a story not sold, we will include 
it in a collection of best unpublished stories 
which WE ARE ARRANGING TO HAVE 
PUBLISHED. Such a collection, backed by a 
publicity campaign from Hollywood, will re- 
ceive considerable attention, and gain for the 
writer the recognition he deserves. 

No material will be accepted unless a fee of $10 
accompanies the mss. Please query first on 
mss. of over 10,000 words. 


LEE - SNYDER 


627 No.. Poinsettia Place 


Hollywood 36 California 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one month. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 








SONGWRITERS 


Lyrics to your Melodies, Melodies to your Lyrics. 
Professional work, Guaranteed to please you. Arrange- 
ments, Recordings. Reasonable charge for A-l work. 
Details and literature free. 


EDWARD MADDEN 


1300 Lodi St#., Syracuse 8, New York 























EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in punctuation 
and spelling, if desired. Extra first e and carbon 
free. 45c per thousand words. Maile flat. 


ESTHER LORY 


810 Dingledine Ave. Lima, Ohio. 





Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


NO OBLIGATION 





CONSULT US 

n ou to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promp if found unavailable, 
If accep ey will be submitted to reliable publishers. 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 

WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 

30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7. N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Quality Magazines 


Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th Street, New York City 


17. Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use 
stories of originality and literary merit, usually 
1500 to 3000 words. Also articles on subjects 


of general interest: current events, literature 
and other creative arts, philosophy, education, 
etc.; preferably with forward look. We _ use 


poetry, but no photographs. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is by article, not by wordage, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Women’s Magazines 


Woman’s Life, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10. Douglas E. Lurton, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
entertaining, helpful, inspirational articles and 
tests on all phases of a woman’s life and prob- 
lems, any length up to 2500 words. No fiction 
or photographs and very little poetry. Report 
in approximately two weeks. Pay excellent rates, 
on acceptance.” 


Second Class Magazines 


The American Legion Magazine, 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 16. Alexander Gardiner, 
Editor. “We use ficton and articles, 1500 to 
1800 words. Writers should query first before 
submitting manuscripts.” 

Common Sense, 10 E. 49th Street, New York 
City 17. Sidney Hertzberg, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
factual, analytical, interpretive articles on all 
aspects of current affairs, 250U to 4500 words. 
Also satiric poetry on public affairs. No fiction 
or photographs. Report in one month. Payment 
is lc a word minimum, on publication.” 

Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
short stories, 2000 to 5000 words; short shorts, 
1000 to 1500 words; 6-part serials (or shorter) ; 
gag cartoons; poetry; fillers; vignettes; non- 
fiction of general interest, same length as fiction. 
Report in three weeks. Payment is a minimum 


of $75.00 and up for short stories, a minimum 
of $50.00 and up for short shorts, a minimum of 
$20.00 for cartoons, a minimum of $8.00 for 
poetry, and $25.00 and up for fillers and vig- 
nettes. 


Payment for non-fiction is same as fic- 


tion, but higher rates are paid for serials. Pay 
on acceptance.” 

Fauna, Philadelphia Zoological Garden, 34th 
and Girard, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. Roger 
Conant, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use articles on the natural 
history of wild animals, 2000 to 2500 words. 
Must be scientifically accurate but slanted to the 
layman. We buy photographs as illustrations for 
articles or life-history series. No fiction or poetry. 
Report usually in 4 to 6 weeks. Payment is lc 
a word and $2 for each photograph, on accept- 
ance.” 

Frontiers, 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. McCready Huston, Editor. Is- 
sued 5 times a year; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
A magazine of natural history for the layman in 
layman’s language, published by the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. “We use arti- 
cles, usually from 1500 to 2000 words, on ani- 
mals, birds, minerals, shells, plants, and kindred 
subjects. We like fairly-well developed queries 
and often outline a desirable article suggested by 
a query. Buy photographs, usually with articles. 
No fiction or poetry. Report in two weeks. Base 
rate of payment is lc a word for articles and $2 
to $3 each for photographs, on publication.” 

New Physical Culture, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 17. Ange Brashing, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use articles with health building background and 
personal experiences in health building along 
natural lines. We buy photographs if they are 
part of a story or suited to pictorial section— 
beautiful physique type. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in about 10 days. Payment is 2c a word; 
for exceptional material, 3c, 4c, 5c a word.” 

The Pan American, 1150 Sixth Avenue, New 


York City 19. Hal F. Lee, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
stories about or by Latin Americans, 1500 to 


1800 words, and short shorts. Can be in Spanish. 
Also use 1500 to 1800 word articles on any 
phase Latin American scene: politics, economics, 
art, literature, personality sketches, ‘good neigh- 
bor in action’; Spanish or English. Filler mate- 
rial up to 150 words is used: unusual bits—news 
stories, anecdotes, jokes. We buy photographs 
and poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 
$15 for stories and articles, 1%c a word for filler 
material, $2 to $5 for photographs, on publica- 
tion.” 
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Progress Guide, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. John J. Miller, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use original articles dealing with health, nutri- 
tion, food supply, household problems, home 
economics, child care and training, personal ap- 
pearance (aids to beauty), education, taxes and 
government, social and economic forces, science 
and invention, mechanics and industry, textiles 
and fabrics, gardens and agriculture. Report in 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Your Health, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10. Douglas E. Lurton, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
authentic articles of 300 to 2500 words, written 
for lay readers, on all phases of physical and 
mental health. No fiction, photographs or poetry. 
Report in about two weeks. Pay good rates on 
acceptance.” 

Your Life, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 10. Douglas E. Lurton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
helpful, entertaining, inspirational articles and 
tests, any length up to 2500 words, on all phases 
of personality and human relations for men or 
women or both. Also use brief anecdotes and 
filler items, but very little poetry. No fiction or 
photographs. Report in about two weeks. Pay 
excellent rates, on acceptance.” 

Your Personality, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 10. Douglas: E. Lurton, Editor. Is- 











ROUND UP—1I944: Each new 
year it has been my custom to 
sum up the previous year's back 
sales. As we go to press (De- 
cember, 1944), not all returns 


in the box represents a PAR- 


are in—but 1944, in spite of ty 
paper rationing, has been far ef 

and away the best book year O 

yet for my clients. The figure 

TIAL total of PARTIAL 1944 

earnings on my clients’ books 

which | have been able to mention in this limited space. 
For example: Three advances in one week of $500 each: 
two sales at the same time to the same publisher; national 


network sale of radio rights; selection by Detective Book 
Club; signing of one author to a top firm for six books. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 


The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 





January, 1945 


542 S. Dearborn Street, 
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MARSHALL 


YOUR FORCES 


For This Tremendous Year! 





Get Set For Tomorrow... 


After the breathing spell, the supreme 
effort. This year we finish the job—because 
we are hitting them with everything we've 
got. AND WHAT ABOUT YOU? After 
your breathing spell, do you realize all 
YOU have to hit with? 

Long before America marshalled for war, 
my writers were hitting the markets with 
everything they had — because that's the 
first thing | train them to do. AGAIN— 
LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: A couple 
of weeks ago two new magazines got in touch 
with me. | knew one of the editors from 
way back when. Three authors have definite 
assignments from the first magazine, six 
authors have definite assignments from the 
second—all assignments ranging from $100 


to $300, each. 

These were writers whose forces | had mar- 
shalled; knowing about them helped me put them 
on the right track—as it has done for scores of 
others; as it will do for you. “I want to thank you 
for your expert criticism," writes J. P. Anderson, of 
New Mexico. "You did exactly as you promised. 
You explained to me in a few words how to over- 
come my difficulties. Your quick perception borders 
upon the supernatural." (His word, not mine.) 


WHERE YOU COME IN 





TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 

LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 

PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK PLAYS 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, 

the pulps, the confessions, the feature ne 

and the various specialized markets. | This is an excel- 
My sales commission is 10%. After lent time for them 

| make a couple of sales for you, | . you have the 
drop all fees. My rates for personal _ — the best 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- | P'@y season in 
sion, and experienced marketing of years, with better 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- | COm!ng up. Your 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any play may be pub- 
script; 50c per thousand words there- ished, or pro- 
after. Poems, $| each. Remember duced, or both. 
that my work with thousands of au- If you have a play 
thors has made every one of your | Completed or in 
writing difficulties familiar to me. | Outline form, 
Send me your best manuscripts now | Write me for de- 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* | tails. 
*My Zone Number is !7. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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. WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices, 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


If you 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 














sued semi-annually; 25c a copy. “We use help. 
ful, inspirational articles, 100 to 2500 words, on 
all phases of personality development and human 
relations, slanted for men or women or both. No 
fiction or photographs, and very little poetry 
used. Report in about two weeks. Pay good 
rates, on acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 

Cats Magazine, 1504 Genesee Street, Utica 3, 
New York. Charles A. Kenny, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
good articles on cat subjects: care, raising, train- 
ing, breeding, etc. Must be slanted to readers 
who own, breed and sell high bred cats, and 
those who have any kind of a cat for a pet. Ex- 
perience in this specialized field is necessary to 
produce type of articles desired. Maximum 
length, 750 words. Much of copy and all news 
items are staff written. Poetry is accepted, but 
not paid for. Query editor before submitting 
photos. Report in two to four weeks. Payment 
is 2c a word, and possibly higher on exceptional 
articles, on publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 

Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
use true fact detective material, 1500 to 5500 
words. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in one week. Payment is 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We use true fact detective material, 1500 to 
5500 words. We buy photographs, but no fiction 
or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is 2c 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Confidential Detective Cases, 241 Church 
Street, New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a 
year. “We use fast-moving, dramatic true detec- 
tive stories of not more than 6000 words. Prefer 
shorter lengths of 3500 to 5000 words. Want 
good mystery stories with weird angles—old or 
current. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 1¥ac to 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Crime World Detective, 19 W. 44th Street, 
New York City 18. Lionel White, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. 
“We use current fact detective stories, averaging 
4000 to 6000 words. We want fresh stories with 
action and dramatic interest, carrying at least 
photos of the principals involved. Unusual by- 
line editorials up to 1500 words are also used. 
No fiction or poetry. Report within a week. 
Payment is a minimum of 2¥2c a word and $2.50 
each for photographs, on acceptance.” 

Detective Book Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. 
“We use detective stories from 3000 to 7000 
words and novelettes from 9000 to 12,000 words. 


Writer's Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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No photographs or poetry. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Doc Savage Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
adult, well-written adventure stories, any locale, 
from 2000 to 9000 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

Human Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. 
“Same requirements and payment as Confidential 
Detective Cases.” 

National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We use true fact detective material, 1500 to 
5500 words. We buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in one week. Payment is 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Revealing Detective Cases, 241 Church Street. 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 75c a year. 
“Same requirements and payment as Confidential 
Detective Cases.” 

The Shadow Magazine, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
well written detective stories with new twists 
and appealing characters, 2000 to 9000 words. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 60e a year. “We use action yarns 
of the fight against crime. We like our detectives 
to solve their mysteries at the cost of a little 
danger to themselves; no armchair sleuths 
wanted. We run ten stories an issue: one novel- 
ette from 8000 to 10,000 words, and the rest 
range from 1200 to 5500 words. Convincing 
characters, clever criminals and sensible motiva- 
tions much desired. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

10-Story Detective, 67 W. 44th Street, New 
York City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Donald A. 
Wollheim, Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy. “We use good action yarns of crime- 
detection. Our dicks must encounter some dan- 
ger to themselves; armchair Sherlocks are not 
wanted. We run ten stories an issue: one novel- 
ette from 8000 to 10,000 words, the other stories 
ranging from 1200 to 5500 words. Clever crim- 
inals, credible characterizations, and sensible 
motivations and solutions much desired. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is Ic a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 
Wallace Hebberd, Publisher, Santa Barbara, 


January, 1945 












Beginners 


Only 


N the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in tts Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or wtiters 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 


trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

- Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under expertenced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 


inguities. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 








@We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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RICHARD TOOKER pacenic Sris. 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 
Consideration reading of shc t stor $1. 0 eac h 
nder for 
criticism if. unsala 
Suggested at separate Peay 

uf turnished for all salable mat 

5 ve free readings. Personal calls by apr 
ment only. Enclose return postage or reply to que 
Own sales to nearly 100 publications from top slicks Srouah 
pulps and book firms. Clients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 
This Week, book publishers. 








A GREAT LITTLE WRITER'S BOOK! 


“Writing noe a ett se ag ae ibe ak ju ae shes 


writer's life. Order Ww $1.2 25, 
have it mailed C. O. D., plus =a coetat area 
SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 


Box 148, Central Sta., Phoenix, Ariz. 








WRITERS!! ATTENTION?! 


We speci aad in the cri m, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and mark of ahors st ri ies, n novels an various types 
of book len - anuscripts r al sermons and 
speeches prey aed acc ation Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and cuties also furnished. Literary Fi 

tion Courses. FREE marketing advice. Request free circular 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 














JUST PUBLISHED! 


TECHNIQUE SELLS 
THE SHORT SHORT 


By ROBERT OBERFIRST 
POSTPAID $2.00 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., has jt - Bs cong in book form 
the series of short short story yses by Robert Ober- 
first currently appearing | in The "Wiiter. These chapters 
analyze penetratingly the short shorts published by 
quality, slick, pulp and syndicate markets This volume 
should help you in the writing, slanting, and 11 

your short shorts in current markets he 

include 

. Writing the Short Short Story. 

Cutting Sells a Short Short. 

Analysis of a Pulp Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Liberty Short Short. 

Analysis of Liberty’s $1,000 Short Short. 

. Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story. 

Analysis of a This Week Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Quality Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of an Esquire Short Short Story. 

Analysis of a Ladies’ Home Journal Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a New Yorker Short Short Story. 


Send Your aes for this Valuable Book 


Now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


= SLORNAMH AWN 


~~ 


Literary Agent 


WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 











California. “We publish book-length manuscripts 
for teen-age boys, averaging 20,000 to 30,000 
words. Either factual or fiction acceptable. Pay. 
ment on royalty basis.” 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. “We publish children’s 
books only. Report in four weeks. Payment on 
royalty basis, twice a year.” 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston 7, Massachusetts. Paul Brooks, Editor, 
“We publish fiction and non-fiction books. Man- 
uscripts may be submitted in complete or project 
form. Life in America Contest is open contin. 
ually for non-fiction. Folder sent on request, 
Literary Fellowship awarded annually; the pres. 
ent contest for these closes January 1, 1945. Also 
Special Poetry Award of $1000, with entries 
closing March 1, 1945. Report in three weeks, 
Payment on royalty basis.” 

George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 67 W. 
44th Street, New York City 18. “We publish 
non-fiction, informational books. Report in two 
weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


Circulation Management Magazine, 431 S§S,. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Floyd L, 
Hockenhull, Editor. Issued monthly; 45c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “All material is staff-writ- 
ten or written on special assignment. Not in 
market for other material.” 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. Fred V. Cole, Editor. 
“Because the matter of adjusting their operations 
to conform to wartime conditions is perhaps the 
most important problem facing jewelers today, 
we are very much in the market for features 
which describe new and interesting ideas and 
methods that have been evolved by various jew- 
elers to meet this situation. Possible topics are: 
Methods for obtaining and training store help; 
examples of how some jeweler is stretching his 
vailable supply of merchandise; advertising; 
ideas on post-war planning; stories on jewelers 
who have been exceptionally active in patriotic 
wartime activities; and other timely subjects.” 

Southern Marine Review, 610 Poydras Street, 
New Orleans 9, Louisiana. Newton C. Evans, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles on ports (South Atlantic 
and Gulf), port facilities, ship construction and 
design, auxiliary marine equipment, personnel 
of marine industry, trends. We buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in one week. 
Payment is Yec to 2c a word (pictures extra), 
on publication unless by other agreement.” 

The Writer, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. A. S. Burack, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of instruction for writers, 2000 to 2500 
words. Very little free-lance material used. No 
fiction, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $10.00 and up per article.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











